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The spirit of America's great spring 
golf tournament in full color 


Expert anglers tell how and where to 
fish some fine U.S. streams 




High up there in performance... 
luxury shirts with automatic 
wash & wear convenience. 
They’re jersey of 100% Acrilan^’ 
styled by Van Heusen. Make contact 
with these shirts now. Their luxurious, rugged good 
looks will never let you down. Being jersey of 100% 
Acrilan, the acrylic fiber by Chemstrand, they'll 
give automatic wash & wear service*. . . and go on 
looking their smartest, with little if any ironing! 
Visit your Van Heusen dealer . . . and take off with 
several. Sports Shirts by VAN HEUSEN® 



ACRILAN 

*Maohlne-W8Sh at warm -water setting, right through spin 
cycle, dry in preheated dryer at low (140-160°F) temperature 
setting. If you don’t have an automatic dryer, stop machine 
before spin cycle and let shirts drip dry. 

FABRIC: JERSEY OF 100* ACRILAN BY ALLEN. 

SHIRrS; SUES— S, M, L. XL— S5.95 


Ave.,N. Y. 1 •Plants: ACRILAN»ACRYL1C FIBER-Decaior, Ala. •CHEMSTRAND’NYLON-Pensacola, Fla. 



New q reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day and prevent dryness 


If you like your oil in wells and not on voiir 
hair, you’ll like Vitalis. It keeps hair in place 
and in condition with V-7. the greaseless 
grooming disco\'cry. Along with V-7, Vitalis 
blends refreshing alcohol and other ingredients 
—gives you wonderful protection against dry 
hair and scalp. Use Vitalis every morning to 
prevent dryness, keep your hah neat all day 
the greaseless way. 



Dops your hu.sbancl Greaseless Vitalis 
use a greasy tonic witli V-7 leaves pil* 
that stains pillow- lowcases clean — like 
cases like this ? thi.s. 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-7® 

ANOTHER FINE PROOUCT OF BBISTOL-M V EPS 
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HIS JOB: To heal, to counsel, to protect your health 



Mutual Benefit Life’s job: 

TRUE 

SECURITY 

FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 

Your doctor’s job is not merely to 
cure today’s ills, but to protect your 
future health as well. Similarly, 
Mutual Benefit Life does not merely 
provide you with a jjolicy to cure a 
present problem. 

Our exclusive and flexible insur- 
ance program does much more. 

At no additional cost to you, 
Mutual Benefit Life offers a person- 
ally tailored plan, which can be kept 
literally “up-to-date” durint^ its en- 
tire life. This insurance plan is flex- 
ible. designed to keep pace with vtuir 
changing needs and circumstances— 
is pre-))lanned to f/irr j/im oiid j/onr 
faoiilii the fuUcxf, thiest, ('confiniicu! 
protrcfioii in f}t<- life insurance field. 

“True Security” is the famed name 
for this complete, constant protec- 
tion offered by Mutual Benefit Life. 

Whatever your age. occupation or 
income, whether you be student, 
father, or grandfather, nine is the 
time to check on “True Security.” 
This plan is offered with the most 
liberal coverage in Mutual Benefit 
Life’s 113-year history, and at a new, 
low cost. 

MUTUAL. 

BEIVEFIT 

LIFE 

The InsuraitCB Company 
for TRUK SKCURI'TY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANV, NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
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Cofer; Suddenly it irae epring ^ 

‘‘Spring is sprung." the sage 
said, and the voice of the 
peeper wa.s heard. There are 
some other sure signs of the 
American spring: golf at Au- 
gu-sta (see page 22) and a 
fighting trout (see page 37). 

Pltoloyraphe by 
John U. Zimmerman 
Darid Goininoip 


Next week 
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► For baseball, spring ar- 
rives officially on April 14, 
Opening Day. In tribute to 
this historical truth. Sports 
Illustrated presents its 
fourth annual llaseball Issue. 


► Detailed scouting reports 
analyze the .strengths and 
weaknesses of all the 16 ball 
clulxs and discuss each team's 
chances In the season ahead. 


► Philip K. Wrigley, the shy 
owner of the Chicago Cubs, 
sits reluctantly for a pene- 
trating word portrait; and a 
long-needed report bangs 
home some hitherto obscure 
truths about big league bail. 


Acknou/ledgmenls on page IS 
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MEMO from the publisher 


^ Dow Finsterwaid 

Memfrer of Dunlop Oolf Advisory Staff 
- f957 Vardon Trophy WInnpr 


says; 



Sold Only Through Pro Shops 

DUNLOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 5th Avenue, New York 36. N. Y. 


S i'RiNG exerts its influences in odd 
as well as customary ways, in fe- 
ver as in flowers. So perhaps a visitor 
to Sports Illustrated offices these 
days might well wonder what season- 
al madness goes on when two men 
suddenly thrust fingers 
repeatedly at each oth- 
er, 

ing incantations in a 
strange tongue. Born 
of baseball, the mys- 
terious ritual has an 
explanation, forthcom- 
ing as an incidental at- 
traction in next week’s 
third annual Special 
Baseljall Issue. But the 
main matter at hand 
is, o/ course, baseball 
itself. And for that the 
Baseball Issue will be, 
in fact and effect, a 
season-longscorecard and companion. 

Roy Terrell leads off with an article 
—accompanied by vivid action pho- 
tos— which takes a season-long view 
of both major leagues, evaluating the 
prospects and probabilities from the 
perspective of the leagues as units. 

Thirrv-twn naves of Sports Illus- 
trated's traditional Scouting Re- 
ports follow. Based on the latest 
spring-training observations, here are 
the 16 clubs, their rosters, pictures of 
the players, strong points, weak spots, 
big ifs and over-all potentialities. 
This year’s reports also include a crit- 
ique of each club's sportscasters. 

Of all dominant figures in baseball, 
none has a name more familiar than 
the Chicago Cubs’ owner Phil Wrig- 


ley. But his personality and his per- 
sonal convictions are something else 
again, as unfamiliar to the public at 
large as they are to many within 
baseball itself. This happens because 
that’s the way Wrigley has always 
wanted it. In a closeup 
next week Writer Rob- 
ert Boyle reveals chat 
Wrigley is proud he 
was the first owner of a 
competing club to get 
through a World Se- 
ries unphotographed. 
Such a man is under- 
standably chary of sto- 
ry interviews. When he 
learned, however, of 
Sports Ii.lustrated’s 
resoh'e to write about 
him, Wrigley sent 
Boyle an unprecedent- 
ed invitation to visit 
him at his Phoenix, Arizona home. 
The rare result is Wrigley on the sub- 
ject of Wrigley— and baseball. 

Professional baseball has seldom 
been in a more transitional state, 
making major geographical moves 
and facing the problems of television 
and the minor leatrues. On the eve of 
the new season Robert Creamer writes 
a critical analysis of its present posi- 
tion, not only interesting but impor- 
tant to those who care about base- 
ball’s future as both a game and a 
part of the American scene. 

And baseball is never more, or 
more wonderfully, part of that scene 
than it will be on Opening Day next 
week when the umpire yells, "Play 
Ball!’’ 



Subscription Rates: To the U.S., Canada and U.S. Possessions except Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr. $7.50. Air- 
speeded editions to Alaska and Hawaii, 1 yr. $10.00. Ail other subscriptions, 1 yr., $10.00. riea.se address 
all correspondence concerning Sports Ii.lustrateo's editorial and advertising contents to: Spokts Illus- 
trated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. and all subscription comspondence to SPOBTS Illus- 
trated, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. Changes of address require three weeks’ notice. Please 
name magazine and furnish address imprint from a recent issue, or slate exactly how magazine is addressed. 
Change cannot be made without old as well as new address, including postal zone number, Time Inc. also 
publishes Time, Life, Fortune, Architeutubai. Forum and House a Home. Chairman, Maurice r. 
Moore; President. Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice President for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman: Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh: Vice 
Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson. Allen Grover. Andrew 
Heiskell, C, D. Jackson. J. Edward King, James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine Jr.. P. 1. Prentice, Weston C. 
Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant, Secretary. John F. Harvey. 


meanwhile utter- 
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7. U'iK 


Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION; DoeS yOUT 

father spend enough time with 
you in sports? 



BENSON FORD JR. 

Age 8 

Son of Ford Motors 
I'ice- president 


No. My father is swell, but he’.s too busy. 
Tie play.s with me <m Saturdays and Sun- 
days, but my mother throws a spiral pass 
with a football better than Dad. She 
taught me and the other kids in my gang 
to throw a spiral pass. 



JACKIE ROBINSON 

Age II 

Son of former 
haseball star 


Yes, on weekends. I play well with his 
pninter-s. He goes with me to sandlot base- 
ball and football games, and he also lakes 
me with him to sports meetings. Last 
year he took me to a big sports banquet, 
and I had a wonderful time. 



DAVID KEFAUVER 

Age 12 

Son of U.S. Senator 


When Dad’s home, we play baseball and 
football. Dad wants me to play football 
for Tennessee, like he did. I have a home- 
made automobile with a washing machine 
motor. It’s always out of fix, so Dad and T 
spend a lot of time working on it. 

continued 



We achieve the phantomweight gabardine! 

For the first time ever ... an 8 oz. tropical gabardine of 
Dacron and wool, to keep you cool and well pressed even 
at torrid temperatures. In Southwick’s own shades, from 
$85. Also our famous Italian gabardines, the ultimate 
in imported luxury, from $110. 


Distinffnished by this label at stoves listed below 


SWFIRJtlX 


Cincinnati. O...Vbn<i«i' Brink & Boron 

Clayton, Mo. Boyd’s 

Columbus. O The Union 

Dayton. O The Metropolitan Co. 

Grand Kapida. Mich MacKenzic- 

Bostock'Monroe 


tiulianapolis, Ind..,L. Strauss and Co. 

Milwaukee. Wie Silverstone’s 

Peoria. Ill Howard A. Heller 

St. Louis. Mo Boyd’s 

Sprinsrficld, III Arch Wilson, Inc. 


For other stores write SouthwIcK, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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KNOW THE METALS 


IN YOUR 



QUESTION: Many boat specifica- 
tions for propeller shafting just .say 
“bronze.” What does this mean? 


ANSWER: Unfortunately the word 
bronze has become somewhat of a catchall. 
Specifications for the rudder, struts, pro- 
peller, fastenings, and fittings may also 
read “bronze.” So the word can stand for 
.several different materials with quite dif- 
ferent combinations of properties — perhaps 
manganese bronze, phosphor bronze, a 
silicon bronze, or nickel-aluminum bronze. 

Propeller shafting is too important to 
your safety, comfort, and pocketbook to be 
buried under a general label. Find out pre- 
cisely what the boatyard means. 

The answer could very ea.sily be Tobin 
Bronze'', one of the most widely used 
shaftings. This is Anaconda’s special pro- 
peller shafting developed to take care of 
90 per cent of all boating needs. It isn’t 
only the preci.sely eonlrolled alloy (copper 
60%, zinc 39.25%, tin 0.75%) that doe.s 
the job; special rolling processes give this 
highly corrosion-resistant metal an unusual 
combination of tensile strength, yield 
strength, fatigue strength, and toughness. 

Tobin Bronze can take the terrific twist- 
ing forces involved in transmitring the 
power of your engine to the propeller 
blades. Yet it can compensate for sudden 
jars from driftwood chat might otherwise 
damage, bearings and housings. The secret 
of its excellent torsional strength and 
ductility is its uniform fine-grain structure, 
imparted by the thorough working of the 
metal from the core to the outside surface. 

If you wish extra high strength for high 
speed — or to handle a bigger engine with 
the same diameter shafting in repowering 
your boat — there’s Tempaloy'”. This is 
Anaconda’.s nickel-aluminum bronze shaft- 
ing that offers additional high .strength and 
toughnes.s — at substantial savings over 
comparable shafting. 

Buy metals designed to give the best 
service for each job — seaworthy Anaconda 
metals. Give your.self the margin of safety 
you need for peace of mind. If you have 
a special problem, write: The American 
BraR.s Company, Waterbury 20, Conn., for 
further information. miu 

EVERDUR " — copper-sHicon alloy 
for fastanings and fHiings 

TOBIN BRONZE and TEMPALOY 

propeller shafting 

ANACONDA® 

products made by 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


HOTBOX rmiUiiaed 



AL (BUTCH) HAASE 

Age lly 

■Son of a Colorado 
contrnclor 


He’s my foster father, but no boy ever had 
a better father. He took me fishing when 
I was 3 and hunting with a BB gun when 
I was 5. We hunt ducks, pheasant and big 
game, fish for cutthroats and camp out 
often. I’m a lucky boy. 



Quite a lot. Dad likes to punt a football 
and throw passes to me, and we do a lot 
of golf together. He likes to drive golf 
balls and I chase them. I get a good work- 
out running after his hooks and slices. 
And I don’t get winded. 


DALE MECHAM 

Age 11 

Son of a sheep rancher 


No. My father is too busy counting sheep. 
No, it's not that he can't sleep, he owns 
a sheep ranch. My mother taught me 
skiing, .swimming and skating. She's a 
great sport. She swims in an outdoor pool, 
summer and winter. 




Age 15 

Son of the prestideni 
of Scripps-Howard 
Siindicote 


No. When he does have a spare afternoon, 
he rushes to the golf course. My sports are 
baseball and football. In my opinion, the 
average father doesn’t have the energy, 
the time nor the desire to engage in sports 
with hi.s .son. 


PENNY 

BLOOMINGOALE 

Age IS 
Daughler of 
a philanlhropisl 



Yes. Dad’s hobby is deep-sea fishing. He 
takes me along and, like all proud fathers, 
brags about my catches. In the summer 
we fish up north; in winter we go south 
and swim together. Dad also takes me 
snow skiing and skating. 
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Safer with Syl-mer. 


lasting protection 


from stains through Dow Corning silicone chemistry 


Slacks with ketchup coming up! But you don’t 
have to worry, thanks to Syl-mf.r*. Spills wipe 
off easily with a sponge or tissue, without leav- 
ing a mark. Syl-mer also keeps clothes from 
getting wet in the rain and makes fabric more 
luxurious, softer to the touch. When buying 


slacks, suits, jackets, or outerwear, be sufe to 
look for the tag with the Syi.-mer trademark. 
It is your as.surance of lasting protection built 
into the fabric at the mill. Dow Corning Corpo- 
ration, Midland. Michigan. In Canada, Dow 
Corning Silicones Ltd., Toronto. 



•T. M. Dow Corning 
Corporation 


SI*OHTd lULUSTKATKO 
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GOLF EVENTS 




HUBERT W. WHITE 

fill Miiri[iirnc, Mpis., Miim. 

1st Nat l Bank Blcfi:., I'aul, Minn, 

Heaso stud me Swissaire. SUc or 

West Wind, Sisc linelosed is 

S Clieck or ^tone>• Order. 



j City. -Slate 



IHE ' 
SWISSAIRE 


The leading tournaments for 
amateurs and professionals 


USCjA 

JUNE 12-14 Nalioual Opi-n Championship, South- 
ern Hills Country Club. TuIki. 

2B-28 Mational Women’s Open, Forest Liike 
Counlry Club, Bloomlield Hills, Mii'h. 

JULY 7-12 Amsli-ur Public Links, Silver Lake Goll 
Club, Orland Park, 111. 

JULY 30- National Junior Amateur, University of 

AUG. 2 Minnesota Golf Course, St. Paul- 

8-9 Curtis Cup Match, Brae Burn Country Club, 
Weat Newton, Mass. 'British and U.S. ama- 

11-16 National Girls’ Junior, Greenwich Coun- 
try Club. Greenwich, Conn. 

16-23 National Women’s Amateur, Wee Burn 
Country Club, Darien, Conn. 

SEPT. 5-6 Americas Cup match, Olympic Country 
I'lub, San Francisco (men’s amateur teams of 
H.S., Canada and Mexico). 

8-13 National Amateur Championship. Olympic 
Counlry Club, San Francisco. 

SEPT. 29- National Senior Amateur, Monterey 

OCT. 4 Peninsula Counlry Club, i’ebble 
Beach, Calif. 


PGA 

APRIL 3-6 Maslens Tournament, $20,000 plus, Au- 
>:usia Nalionul Gulf Club. .Augusta, Gs. 

17-20 Kentucky Derby Open Invitational, $20.- 
OOU. Seneca <5oU Club, Louisville, Ky. 

MAY 1-4 Colonial Nalional Inviiaiional. $2.%000. 
Colonial Country Cluh, Fori TVorrh. 

6-11 ArlinKtun Hotel Open Inviiaiional, $20,000, 
Hof Sprinns Country Club, llul Springs, Ark. 

15- 18 Greenbrier Invitational, $10,000, The 
Greenbrier, While Suli'hur Springs, W. Va. 

MAY 29- Western Open Championship, Red Run 

JUNE 2 Country Club. Detroit. 

19-22 Buick Open Invitational, $.'tl),00(l, War- 
wick Hills Golf and Country Cluh. Grand 
Blanc, Mich. 

26-29 Pepsi Golf Championship, $•‘>0,000. Pine 
Hollow Country Cluh, Norwich, N.Y. 

JULY 3-6 Rubber City Open Invitational. $20,000, 
Firestone Counlry Club. Akron. 

10-13 Insurance City Open Inviiaiional, $2.'). 001), 
Welherslield Counlry Cluli. Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

16- 20 National PGA Championship, I.lanerch 
Country Cluh, Haverlowii, Pa. 

24-27 All-American Open, $30,000. Tam O'Shan- 
ter Country Club, Niles, III. 

JULY 31- World Championship Invitational. $105,- 

AUG, 3 000, Tam O’.Shanter Counlry Club, 

Tripoli 


Niles. HI. 


LPGA 

APRIL 17-20 Babe Zaharias Open Invitational, 
$5,000, Beaumont. Country Club, Beaumont, 
"rexas. 

JUNE 5-8 LPGA Championshin, $",.500, Churchill 
Valley Country Club, Pirtsburgh. 

12-15 Triangle Round Robin Inviutfonal Golf 
'Tournament, $12,500, Tedi-aco Counlry Cluh. 
.Marblehead, Mass. 

19-22 ■Western Women's Open, $5,000, Kahkwa 
Club. Brie, Pa. 

JULY 17-20 Ilomtsitead Invitational, $7,500, The 
Cascades Golf Club, Hot Springs, Va. 

24-27 .MI-.Amcrican Open Invitational, $8,000, 
Tam O'Shnnter Country Club, Niles, HI. 

JULY 31- World Invitational, $16,000. Tam 

AUG. 3 O’Shnnter Country Club, Niles, HI. 


Ai iscellaneoua 

APRIL21-26 58lh North and South Invitation Am- 
ateur Championship imen j, Pinchurat. Country 
(Tub, Pinchurat, N.G. 

24-27 'Tournament of Chamjiions, $40,000, Des- 
ert Inn (Country Club, I-ns Vr-gas, Nev. 

JUNE 8-14 Women's Trans-Mississippi, Hickory 
Hills County Club, Springfield. Mo. 

16- 22 Men's "f rans-Mississippi Amateur Chara- 
jiionshi^, Prairie Dunes Counlry Club, Hutch- 

17- 19 Western Seniors’ Championship. Tulsa 
Country Club, Okla. 

JULY 21-26 Women’s Western Amateur, Oak Park 
Country Cluh, 111. 

AUG. 11-16 Southern Golf A.ssocialion Champion- 
ship (men’s amaieurl, Country Club of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
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FRONTAL sauioGE. expcuted by DavkI 
Moreton, ifs basic tiddlywinks maneuver. 


M aster tactician David Arun- 
dale, elegant in dinner jacket, 
club bov/ tie and gray knee pad, cool- 
ly faced the tightly packed crowd of 
over 600 in Cambridge University’s 
Guildhall and announced with simple 
dignity, “My men are fit. Whatever 
form of Goonsmanship we have to 
face, we have our own secret tactics.” 

As any close reader of the British 
press already knew, Mr. Arundale 
was referring to tiddlywinks. The 
“Goons,” of course, were the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Royal Champions who 
last month, with the university’s sen- 
ior proctor, students and townspeople 
looking on, met the Cambridge Tid- 
dlywink Club in mortal battle. Mr. 
Arundale was reacting bravely and, 
as it turned out, with a certain de- 
gree of prescience (Cambridge won 
120^2 to 55'-^) to a fairly staggering 
amount of Goonsmanship perpetrat- 
ed by none other than the duke him- 
self, who missed the match but wired: 
AT ONE TIME I HAD HOPED TO JOIN 
MY CHA.MJ’IO.NS BUT, UNFORTU.NATE- 
LY, WHILE PRACTICING SECRETLY, I 
PULLED AN IMPORTANT MUSCLE IN 
THE SECOND OR TIDDLY JOINT OF 
MY WINKING FINGER. Prince Philip 
concluded: WINK UP, fiddle thegamb 
AND MAY THE GOONS’ SIDE WIN. 

The much neglected and artful 
game of tiddlywinks was having a 
day for itself. Actually, the revived 
interest in tiddlywinks began when 
Bill Steen, a thin-faced graduate stu- 
dent in chemical engineering at Cam- 
bridge, decided with the aid of a 
friend that, as they stood little 
chance of obtaining one of the uni- 


‘Wink up 
and Fiddle’ 

So advised Prince Philip last 
month as England’s tiddlywinks 
‘season’ moved into high gear 





glorious 
beer of 
Copenhagen 


lni{iarted 

Denmark 


versity’s coveted sports “Blues,” 
they might form a tiddlywinks club. 
To Steen's utter surprise, his father, 
a Cambridge don, encouraged the 
idea, and in January 1955 the first 
club meeting was held. The Cam- 
bridge tiddlywinkers, a.s they called 
themselves, designed a club tie (dark 
background with light blue pots and 
descendent gold winks' and set out to 
discover the history of the noble 
game. Their conclusions: Stone Age 
men may have played an occasional 
game while chipping flints. The 
French had something similar to tid- 
dlywinks as early as the 18th century, 
but since the sport is known dispar- 
agingly as “the flea game” on the 
Continent, the game’s real home is in 
England. Tiddlywinks came to Eng- 
land about the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, when carpets, essential 
to playing, first became plentiful. 
This supposition has been authenti- 
cated by the discovery of an English 
manufacturer who has been produc- 
ing winks, as the disks are called, for 
over a hundred years. 

Rules for the game are embarrass- 
ingly simple, a fact the Cambridge 
devotees manage to conceal under a 
superfluity of pseudotechnical no- 
menclature. The tiddlywink arena is 
called a pitch and is normally a 6-by- 
3-foot carpet. The receptacle for 
winks, placed in the center, is about 
1 ’'ij inches high and 1 54 inches in diam- 
eter. Each tiddlywinker plays with 
two large and four medium-size 
winks and, to hoist them, uses a wink 
of suitable size. It is called a squidger. 

continued 
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CROWNING TOUCH TO THE COCKTAIL HOUR . . . 



Aalborg Akvavit, we mean. It's the dry, caraway-touched, schnappsy spirit that 
became the Danish national drink long, long ago. Now, you’ll be happy to learn, 
Aalborg has glorified that already glorious American Institution, the cocktail hour. 
There are several ways you can enjoy Aalborg Akvavit. The Danes prefer it neat, 
straight from the ice-chilled bottle, with beer and “smorgasbord." It is awfully good 
that way. But you may deviate if you wish. Tantalizing Aalborg Martinis, for example. 
Or Bloody Marys with Aalborg (surprisingly delicious, and a delightful change). Or a 
Danish Screwdriver. Or Aalborg-on-the-Rocks. Or Aalborg-and-Tonic. 

No matter. Whatever you do to Aalborg. Aalborg will do something delightful to 
your drink. Get Aalborg Akvavit at your nearest package store, elite restaurant or bar. 
BRIONES & CO.. INC., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. • 100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS -90 PROOF 


'WINK UP' conlinued 

A tiddlywinks team normally con- 
sists of eight men playing as four 
pairs. Players of two opposing pairs 
place their winks in the pitch’s four 
corners, partners oppo.siteeach other. 
Each takes a fir.st round shot at the 
pot. Starting with the one closest, 
turns are taken clockwise and the 
aim is to “wink out,” that is, to sink 
all one’s winks. First person to do so 
scores five points, next three points, 
third two points and fourth one. In 
a complete match, each pair should 
play each of the opposing pair.s. 

If a tiddlywink lands on another 
during a game, the one beneath can- 
not be played until the covering wink 
is removed. If both members of a pair 
have all their winks covered, they 
are said to be squopt. This entitles 
the oppo.sition to three moves for 
eacli of its winks not engaged in cov- 
ering. When these moves are exhaust- 
ed, one wink belonging to the oppo- 
sition has to be released. 

Each Cambridge dub member is 
expected to master four basic strokes. 
The initial shot is the dillicrult long 
drive from the corner. Measuring ap- 
proximately Ij's feet in length, a wink 
up from this distance is almost, but 
not quite, a.s rare as a hole in one in 
golf. Two strokes more readily mas- 
tered are the approach shot and the 
short putt. A softer, slightly vertical 
squidge is the proper form here. 
Fourth in the tiddlywinker’s equip- 
ment is the cover-up shot, a delicate 
maneuver which, if successful, places 
a wink atop an opponent’s. All other 
strokes le.fj., the backwards and side- 
ways squidges and the illegal “down- 
the-tie” shot, which is squidged into 
a player’s tie so that it slides down 
into the pot) are derived from these 
and can only be acquired through ex- 
perience and much hard practice. 
To keep squidging mu.scles in supple 
condition before a match. Cambridge 
tiddlywinkers twiddle their thumbs 
during lectures. 

In its infancy the club quickly veri- 
fied that a mat is the factor which 
make.s a wink rise. It also found that 
pile carpets suffer fatigue. At least 
once, a descent was made on the 
showroom of an unsuspecting Cam- 
bridge carpet dealer, where winks 
were systematically squidged on all 
the samples displayed. It was even- 
tually decided that a carpet which is 
suitably resilient and yet has no pile 
is best. 

In further researches, this time 
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Ask yourself what you want\ ^ fv 
out of a lawn. Then plane 
the Earth Carpet lawn seed 
that best suits your needs. 

The Envy of the Neighborhood? 
Plant Earth Carpet Executive . . ■ Con- 
tains Merion Kentucky Blue Grass . . . 
crowds out crabgrass . . . requires less 
sprinkling and mowing. 

For luxurious Outdoor Living? 
Plant Earth Carpet Gold Label — A 
dream lawn of fine textured ! 00% 
permanent grasses . . . grows thicker 
each year without reseeding. 


Just Grass for Lazy Folks? 
Plant Earth Carpet Red Label— Needs 
minimum care ... a beautiful lawn 
that grows fast and lasts. 

A Place for the Kids to Play? 
Plant Earth Carpet Green Label— A 
grass that can really take it . . . grows 
rugged turf in 10 days. 

For those Shady Areas? 

Plant Earth Carpet Shade Blend— It 
thrives in the shade . . . grows perma- 
nent lawns where other grasses fail. 
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involving winks alone, an immense 
difference in shapes, diameters and 
thicknesses was discovered. Even in 
apparently uniform sets, sometimes 
“borrowed from small brothers and 
sisters for an indefinite period,” meas- 
urement has often shown one wink' is 
twice as thick as another. Such “friv- 
olousness” on the part of manufac- 
turers is condemned by the club, 
which hopes to establish uniform 
standards. By its definition, the op- 
timum tiddlywink shape and nature 
is \}/2 to 2 millimeters thick, IG to 22 
millimeters in diameter, has flat, 



SIDEWAYS SQUiDGE, delicate winkintr 
shot, is assayed by Malcolm Hurlesion, 


smooth surfaces, beveled edges and 
is constructed of plastic. 

The Cambridge club has also con- 
sidered spin (which it says is forward 
after squidging) and rolling— noth- 
ing is more frustrating than to suc- 
cessfully get a wink near the pot, only 
to see it roll away. During one par- 
ticular study, several winks were 
squidged from an upstairs college 
window and observed as they fell. It 
was noticed that spin increased with 
increased speed, but the axis ap- 
peared to remain constant. A deduc- 
tion has yet to be made. 

Opposition has been hard to come 
by. The Cambridge club has sent out 
invitations to, among others, Har- 
vard and Yale and Moscow, Peking 
and Tokyo universities, the Scott 
Polar Base and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. It was a fortui- 
tous headline in a British journal 
—DOES PRINCE PHILIP CHEAT AT 
TIDDLYWINKS? — that brought the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Cam- 
bridge tiddlywinkers together. The 
coniinued 
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Rare Scotch Whisky 
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club wrote to him, suggesting he ap- 
point Royal Champions to scotch the 
canard once and for all. The duke, a 
subtle man, asked some British co- 
medians, the Goons, who specialize in 
a surrealistic form of fun (it consists 
of quips, unearthly chuckles, gur- 
gles and squeaks and is popular with 
a huge British audience^ to defend 
his royal honor, the proceeds of the 
match to go to his favorite charity, 
the National Playing fields Asso- 
ciation. 

Cambridge Club President Arun- 
dale attributes his great victory to a 
formula his teammates developed for 
squidging a wink into the pot: R 
equals P plus A plus S, R being the 



CHALK TALK is used by Hugh Mellor 
to expound ihe basic tiddlywinks theory. 


normal reaction of “the isotropic 
compressible medium, or carpet"; P 
being the applied force: A the angle 
between the wink and the squidger: 
and S the “steen factor." Mr. Arun- 
dale, playing it cozy, did not choose 
to elucidate what, precisely, he 
meant by the steen factor. 

Will there always be tiddlywinks? 
Yes! reply the tiddlywinkers, and an 
undergraduate wrote a tune to prove 
it. At the match’s end everybody, 
including the audience, joined in 
singing, to the tune of Meti of Har- 
lech, the Tiddli/winka Anthem: 



More fun on the water, less work out of 
water — that'.'! the Cadillac story for '58. 
Plenty of room for friends and fishing 
gear. Light but mighty seaworthy. The 

CADILLAC MARINE & BOAT 


perfect answer to all-'roimd water fun. 

H.P. ratings up to 75. Write for free 
folder on Cadillac aluminum, molded 
plywood and ply-lap models. 

COMPANY • CadlllAC, Michigan 


Other nations are before us. 

With their Sputniks and Explorers. 
UVtof ran confidence restore us? 
Sought but Tiddlywinks. 

On the fields of Eton 
Former foes were beaten. 

But today all patriots play, 

This sport which needs such grit and 
concentration. 

Through the game of skill and power, 
England knows her finest hour; 

And her stronghold shield and lorver. 
Must he tiddlywiriks. 

— JOHM TjOVESEY 
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We are pleased to get this forth- 
right request from a member of 
the Jantzen International Sports 
Club. Ken Venturi, one of the 
‘‘hot” golfers on the pro circuit, 
likes the Jantzen "International 
Sportsman” shirt. 

His reasons: The shirt is cool 
and comfortable, the result of 
careful shirt tailoring by people 
who specialize in shirts that fit. 
Why is this special long-fibred 
cotton fabric exceptionally cool? 
Because the mesh is woven not 
too loose, nor too tight, and be- 
cause it looks cool and comfort- 
able. We admit that knowing 
that it is a jantzen automatically 


makes many men comfortable. 

The colors are red, navy, white 
or black. Sizes s-m-l-xl. $7.95. 

Regarding the walkers. These 
are comfortable worsted in a cot- 
ton and dacron mixture, are 
machine-washable, and come in 
natural, navy or grey. Sizes 30 
to 44, $9.95 — at better stores. 


Jonlzen Inc. • Portland 8, Oregon 
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SWISS MOUNTAIN SHIRT 



Copied in terry for American girls and men. 
Big and casual for beach, sailing and the 
outdoor life, Long sleeves have underarm 
gussets for extra freedom. Roomy hood and 
snugly buttoned cuffs give protection when 
breezes blow. Deep pocket for paraphernalia. 
(Senerously cut in white, yellow or royal 
terry. One size for girls $5.95. One size for 
men $6.95. [Add 35^ each for shipping.) 
frt» resort cofolop upon request 



GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 



TO CARRY MONEY 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

FULL REFUND IF LOST OR STOLEN 


SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide, roundup of the sports inforynatio7i of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS -TAI.IFORMA'S lunky 
DON HOWDEN. only American milor to break 
tour minutes, kirkpti ofT half mile to 

anchor Bear leammales Jack Yerman, Wil- 
lie White and Maynard Orme to 3:19,8 
clocking, fasto.st ever for sprint medley re- 
lay (March 28l. next day came back to 
carry Bear quartet to meet record of 7:.30.8 
for two-mile relay in talent-loaded Texa-n 
Kelays at Auatin. 

JOHN KiiOMM. strong-armed Pacific Lu- 
theran spear-carrier, wa.s another who did 
some record-basting at .\ustin. hurling jav- 
elin 252 10'^ inches to break C-xisting 

College standard (.March 28). 

SWIMMING MICHtGAN. with Tony Tush- 
nick winning two events (ftee pngc lOl, 
found balance to swoosh off with 72 points 
and eighth NCAA title at Atm Arbor as 
Yale's shrewd Boh Kiphuth (who drew trib- 
ute from happy young Wolverine Coach Cus 
Stager: "You chased the devil out of us"' 
maneuvered his Elis into second place with 
63 points, single point ahead of Michigan 
State, beefed up by doubles from Breast- 
stroker Franklin .Modine, who .set record of 
1:0.') for 100 yards and took 200 in 2:25.4 
with new over-water stroke, and Freesiyler 
Bill Sleuarl, who won at 440 yards (4:.34.3i 
and 1,500 meters (18:45.8). Other heroes: 
Ohio State's Don Harper, who captured 
one-meter and 3-meter dives again; Yale's 
Roger .Anderson, who won fingernail deci- 
sion over Dick Hanley in 220-yard freestyle 
in 2:03.7: Yale's Jim Dolbey, upset winner 
in 57.8 in 100-yard backstroke. 

GOLF — RAM RNKAD, frequently wild off tees 
and erratic with ircin.s. but nevertheless 
steady with putter in clutch, teamed up 
with JIMMY DEMARET to beat Japan's 
Torakichi (Petei Nakamura and Koichi 
Ono by two strokes (140-1 12j in exhibition 
at Boca Raton (see page ,’T' . 


accent on the deed . . . 


HORSE RACING TIM TAM. faced with 
dreary jirusiiecl of trailing 75-to-l Lincoln 
Road to finish, responded to Willie Har- 
lack's urging in stretcli, pushed ahead reso- 
lutely to win $1 19.000 Florida Derby by half 
length at Gulfstream iscehcfowi. 

PROMISED I.AND. Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs' 
truculent steel-gray 4-yoar-old. storme I 
down middle under steady flogging by Is- 
mael Valenzuela, hoofed past old veteran 
Find as favored Iron Liege faded badly to 
sixth, to score by two lengths in $113,300 
John B. Campbell .Memorial Handicap on 
closing day at weather-beaten Bowie. 

MR. WHAT, American-owned (see pruje 
10) 8-year-olii, hounded into lead at haz- 
arilous Becher's Brook, carefully negotiated 
all other obstacles until he hobbled momen- 
tarily on last jump, but was yanked up firm- 
ly and quickly by Jockey Arthur Freeman 
to capture Grand National before 100.000 
rain- and fogbound fans at Aintree. 

GRAND CHAL. Alfred H. Smith's 7-year- 
olil gelding, guidt'd neatly over timber by 
Custer Cawidy. fought off late-eharging 
Coup-de-Vite to win Carolina Cup Steeple- 
chase at Camden. S.C. 

BOXING — RUCAR KAY KOKiNRON, aging, pro- 
vocative but still master craftsman at his 
trade, battered and probed at Carmen Ba- 
silio'a closed left eye for better part of 15 
rounds at Chicago, came away with middle- 
weight title for fifth time in his brilliant 
career (sec page /8i. 

HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPHlN FLOYD PAT- 
TERSON gave British fight fans, long used to 
home-bred horizontal heavyweighM, sam- 
ple of his talents in 3-round exhibition with 
Sparring Male Dusty Rhodes at I/oniion’s 
RmpreSvS Hall, inspired one writer to intone: 
"The heavyweights of these shores could 
flatter but never flatten Patterson." 

NEW YOUK'R district ATTORNEY FRANK 
S. HOUA.s. seeking boxing's biggest illegal 
fish, one F'rankie (Murder, Inc.) Carbo, 
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tossed out his subpoena line once again, 
hooked Manager Hymie (The Mink) Wall- 
man’s bulging records, ordered IBC’s Harry 
Markson to bring firm's hooks before Grand 
Jury (see page liS). Charged Hogan: Hymie 
The Mink "ia a front man for Carbo in the 
managing of professional boxers.” 


BASEBALL COSTO.N' RED SOX, even with- 
out Ted Williams, were hottest team on 
exhibition circuit, running winning streak 
to seven on good pitching, timel.v hitting. 
Among National Leaguers, San Francisco 
Giants were proving unexpecdedly hard to 
beat, e.specially for Cleveland Indians, who 
dropped two out of three and— an even 
greater tragedy--lost First Baseman Vic 
Wertz for at least two months with frac- 
tured ankle. Pittsburgh, penned in familiar 
last place, got glimmer of hope when big, 
8ore-baeked Ted Kluszew.ski. acquired from 
Cincinnati, made spring dehut, hammered 
two homers in game with Philadelphia. 


TRACK & FIELD — TEXA.S RELAYS provid- 
ed .soringboard for top-drawer showing for 
California's Bowden and Pacific Lutheran's 
Fromm (sec Record Breakersi and Texas’ 
Eddie Southern, who was caught in 
for quarter-mile anchor leg on way to 3:10.4 
mile relay victory, a.s 10 meet records, 2 na- 
tional marks fell with resounding boom. 

MINNESOTA’S LEONARD (Bud ) EDELEN, Ollt 
from behind Deacon Jones’s shadow for 
first time in months, poured it on in Florida 
Relays at Gaine.sville, churned home first 
in two-mile at 9:10.5 for day's best perform- 
ance, stole spotlight away from Duke's 
Dave Sime, who won 100 in slow 9.7. 

HERB ELLIOTT, 19-year-old Australian hoL- 
shot miler who ha-s broken four minutes four 
times, will give Californian.s glimpse of his 
foot-racing skill at Modesto. Compton, Col- 
iseum (I. os Angeles) Relays and National 
AAU uhampionships at Bakersfield in May 
and June now that way has been cleared 
for his coach, track-wise Percy Cerutty, to 
accompany him to U.S. Cerutty, whose 
flpoOO tab will be picked up by sponsoring 
groups of California relay meets, chortled: 
‘T am busting for Elliott to have a crack 
at Ron Delany. We will see how much kick 



BOB MATHIAS 

TWICE OLYMPIC DECATHLON CHAMPION 



Celanese acetate 
lightens up summer 

Bob Mathias has never had it so comfortable. Nor will you. For 
acetate makes this superb Ratner of California “Avizzio” suit 
wonderfully light and luxurious. Cool, too. Holds its press. Subtly 
colored. And it is the first suit Sanitized to stay fresh longer. 
Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16. Cciancsc® Amri® 

Eorl-Loom rayon, acetate and silk suiting. In blue, gray and brown. 

About $42.50. At Wurzburg’s, Grand Rapids; Todd’s, San Antonio; 
Foley’s, Houston; Smith’s, Oakland; The Broadway, Los Angeles; 

The May Co., Los Angeles, and other fine stores everywhere. 

News! Wembley Arnel triacetate machine-washable Drip 'N' Dry tie 

contemporary fibers 
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Nothing ciiLs distance like a 
telephone call. 


where, you would like to call 
right now? 


YOU SAVE MONEY 

WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 


Friends and family fur away 

1 

1 

instead of Person-to-Person 


are always al your finger ti|>s. 
All you have to flo is lift the 

1 

1 

1 

For example: 

Cincinnati to 

nm 

SUtion 

Each AdilM 

loill calBl 

receiver and you’re on your 

1 

Indianapolis 

60(f 

40ff 

lOff 

way for a voice visit any place 

I 

1 

Pittsburgh to Buffalo 
New Orleans to 

85(1 

55^ 

15ff 

you please. 

1 

1 

Houston 

J120 

80(f 

20j! 

Isn't there someone, some- 


Boston to SI. Louis 

J205 


35,; 


Philadelphia to Dallas 

J225 

51« 

40,; 


Delany has left after we hit the three- 
quarter mark in 2:56.'' 

Ki.VK HABKA, use husky who may yet 
throw dj.-scus out of sight, could hardly be 
blamed if hestarted campaign for bigger and 
lielter landing areas. Babka, who had week 
earlier soared platter 198 feet 10 inches but 
lost world record when disc larded in ditch, 
got off heave of 190 feet 7^ inches, good 
enough for new college mark, as Trojans 
heat Southern California Senders 70-61 at 
Los Angelos, and this time it wound up in 
spot sloped for drainage purposes, eight 
inches lower than throwing circle, and thus 
again no record. 


BASKETBALL PEORIA, har<ily more than 
mediocre (fifth place) in 6-team NIDL. sud- 
denly began to sizzle in AAU tournament 
at Denver, razzle-dazalcd way into finals, 
where Cats battled through four tense over- 
time periods with help of hot-handed Chuck 
Wolfe to beat Denver 74-71 for title and 
win six berths on 12-man squad picked to 
face Rus.sians iii Moscow later this month. 
The squad: Peoria’s Wolfe, B.H. Horn, Jim 
Palmer, Allen and Dean Kelley, Howie 
Crittendon: Denver's Terry Rand, Harv 
.Schmidt; Bartlesville's Burdy Haldorson, 
Joe Dean: Wichita's Dick Bouschka; Air 
Porce’s Bob Jeangerard, 

BOSTON and ST. i.ouis split first two 
games in NBA playoffs after eliminating 
Philadelphia anri Detroit respectively in 
semifinals. Hawks, with Cliff H.tgan and 
Bob I’etlil scoring freely, won opener 101- 
102. but Celtics found way to handcuff 
Pettit, got unexiiected as.si.st from Sad Sam 
Jones, usual able hand from Bob Cousy, 
Rill Sharman and Bill Rassell to win 1.S6- 
112 as teams headed for St. Louis. 


HOCKEY —STANLEY CUP playoffs produced 
more than usual .share of cracked noggins 
as New York and Boston slugged it out. 
Rangers won ojiener .'j-3 but lo.st Red Sul- 
livan, who suffered fractured jaw when 
crashed by Vic Stasiuk. Bruins took ne.xt 
two 4-3, 5-0 as Bronco Horvath was carted 
off with concussion. Montreal, with some 
hot sticking from Maurice Richard, swept 
three straight from Detroit 8-1, 5-1, 2-1. 

conliiiiieil 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 



OLYMPIC WRESTLER Dan Hodgo gels a belt 
out of new career, flooring Charles Hood 
to win (loiden Gloves title (sec /Kiffe 
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Outdoor men just naturally head for Canada at 
some time or another. So why don’t you make it 
this year? When you get there (that’s easy by 
road, rail or plane) you can take your pick from 
a million lakes, 59,000 miles of seacoast and 
countless streams and rivers. But pack your 
golf clubs as well as your rods, for Canada has 
golf courses where the game can be played at 
its best ... leisurely among some of the 
loveliest scenery in the world. Mail coupon 
today for preview of the outdoor man’s 
paradise— Canada. 

Slick this coupon on any posteard or enclose in enielope. ^ 


CANADIAN OOVEHNMKNT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OITAWA, CANADA 

Please send the 

Canadian Vacation Package to: 


DDRESS_ 
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SCOREBOARD continued 


FIGURE SKATING -CAROL HEISS and DA- 
VID JENKINS, whirling ami leaping Ihrough 
intricate routines with dazzling grace, er- 
chanted judges and spectators alike at Min- 
neapolis, easily retained their U.S. titles. 
Pretty Carol, who took rare pratfall after 
demanding double Axel, was far from 
crushed, laughingly explained: “It keeps 
you humble.” 


DOG SHOW — CH. BEN-DAU'S WINNING 
STRIDE, richly coated orange Belton English 
setter owned by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
O’Connell of Livonia, Mich., took on na- 
tion’s top dogs, iiranced off with best-in- 
show at Chicago’s International Kennel 
Club event. 


MILEPOSTS- DIED — CHARLES HERBERT 
(Chuck) KLEIN, 52, soft-spoken National 
League slugger who hit 300 homers for Piiil- 
adelphia and Chicago, won .MVP award in 
1932, led league with .368 in 1933; of cere- 
bral hemorrhage, at Indianapolis. 

DIED — DR. CHARLES IIE.NHY .STRLTS, 73, dy- 
namic founder, cleveloper and head of Santa 
Anita, pioneer of race track elegance, con- 
venience and $100,000 purses, onetime mi- 
nor leaguer who gave up dental practice to 
run San Francisco Seals: of cerebral throm- 
bosis. at Los Angeles. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING Lfi’.V HUTTOS, Porlland, Ore., 
USAC lOO-miler vith 05.S mph avertiffe, Cen- 
tral Bxeaniting Special, Trenton, N-j. 


r, LonU 


ith I 


/I'DD/B ASDIiBWS, J-roiind KO oter Tex 
OonsaUz, iniditleiceighln, New York. 

.MICKEY CliAWFOKI), Kt-rounil derieion orer 
Gil Turner, veller Keightit, New York. 

SUGAR HART, H-rnund TKO oeer Charley 
tl'nml/stone'i Smith, tceUeru-eighle, New York. 
SAN JOSE STATE, NCAA title, with 3d pts., 
Sacramento. 


faces in the crowd . . . 

SALLY DEAVBR, perky, 
pretty Wbitemarsh, 
Pa. skier, won two gi- 
ant slalom events but 
lost chance for com- 
bined title when offi- 
cials ruled she mi.s.sed 
gate in third race of 
Grand Prix do Savoie 
at Val D’l.sere, Franco. 



TONY TASHNICK. pow- 
erful sojihomore, wa.s 
Michigan’s hrighlast 
star in NCAA swim 
championships at Ann 
Arbor, zipping to new 
college record of 2 :01.2 
for 200-yard butterfly 
anil lying Tim Jecko'.s 
mark of 54-6 in 100. 


DAVID COUGHLAN. smil- 
ing Irishman and one- 
time Miami realtor 
who kept U.S. citizen- 
ship but now is manu- 
facturing chemist in 
native land, got thrill 
of lifetime when his 
Mr. What won Grand 
National at Ainlree. 


MRS, PIlILIl’ CfDONE. 
39. former Curtis Cup- 
per from West Cald- 
well. N.J., was consist- 
ently out driven by Bar- 
bara Meliilirebut msed 
sound short game for 
I-up sictory in North 
and South Amateur at 
Pinehurst, N.C. 





BRIDGE— J. FISUKEIN, LEONARD 
E. EAR.MON. SAM FRY JR.. LEE HAZES, 
New York, and I VAR STAKOOLD, H'nnhinflon, 
D.C., Vaniicrhilt Cup, Atlonlic City. 

COURT TENNIS-/VO/?7';/R{7P and SEYMOUR 
KNUX, lii'IIalo. N.y., over Charles Deccne and 
lYilliam Lingclbnch, 6-S, 6-3, 6-i, null, doubles 
litle, Boston. 

GOLF-I'ETE cooper. Lakeland, Fla.. Seminole 
pro-amateur, with 139 for 36 holes, Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

HOM'IE JOHNSON, Olenwnodic, III., over 
.Arnold I'a'nicr, 77-78, in 18-hole playoff, Aiaiea 
Open, irilrKi'n.Tlun. N.C. 

EDM AKD H. RANDALL. Rockesler. over John 
ir. Rnberls, I up, in 35 holes, .American Srs. AnsTt. 
title, St. Anyueline, Fla. 

GYMNASTICS— ;lZ,/NO/S, Big Ten litle, wiJt 
im!^ foica City. .AU-rniiTiil rhamptoii; .Atie 

GrossfieUI, Illinois. 

HORSE RACING — //C/IC.-tP.' t'3?,300 Swift 

Slakes, ') /.. by nose, in I:li. Jamaica. Sam Boul- 

COVN^r l)E BLANC: $S!'3,OOU Arkansas Derby, 
I I /8 m., by S/i length, in 1 :53 4/4, Oakiawn Pk. 
John Sellers up. 

BUGBY- AUSTRALIAN WALLABIES, over 
UCLA, .16-9. Los Angeles; uctr California, I3-.5, 
West Cou.s( College Slurs, 35-3, BerkiUy. 

TENNIS J.iP.AN, over Thailand. S-n, Davis Cup 
Eastern Zone Jirsl round. Tokyo. 

P.ANCHO GONZ.ALES, oter Lew Hood. 4 
matches la .1. Gomales leads pro /our, 35-31,. 

WRESTLING-OA'LAHOJf.t STATE, NCA.A 
title, with 77 pis., Laramie, Wyo. 


JAMES i.YDDY. aleepy- 
eyed Bridgeport, Conn, 
seventh grader, was 
wide awake while lead- 
ing his team to 49-46 
win over Puerto Rico 
for Biddy Basketball 
champion.shipatScran- 
ton. Pa., earned title of 
Mr. Biddy Basketball. 


RHODE LEE MICHEL- 
SON. graceful 15-year- 
oid from Long Beach. 
Calif., kept her poise 
and her form in face of 
challenge from Joanna 
Niska, won novice girls’ 
crown in U.S. figure 
skating championships 
at Minneapolis. 


BILL HOWARD of Glen 
Burnie, Md.. who has 
been knocking down 
duck pins for 17 of his 
33 years, had his big- 
gest moment in nation- 
al tournament at New 
Haven, rolling 201 to 
equal high-game mark 
set in 1941. 
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Classic elegance in molorcars; The Lincoln Coupe. Hat by Lilly Cache. 


The one fine car that's new in fact 


^VMienever, wherever knowledgeable men speak 
of fine cars tliis year, Lincoln comes to the lore. 
For liere is the one fine car that has toppled 
tradition with a dramatic completeness. 

Lincoln’s brilliant new beauty heralds its 
distinctive superiority. Its sweeping simplicity 
stamps it as a car of grace and dignity. 

Only the new Lincoln has the look, the action, 
the attraction of unchallenged leadership. 

Fine car owners are finding in this nou' Lin- 
coln a treasured new kind of fine car distinction. 
They command completely the surging yet well- 


mannered power cradled under Lincoln's gleam- 
ing hood. The soft, serene comfort of Lincoln’s 
unique construction lifts them into a sootliing 
world of silence as they ride. 

In every age and in ever)' endeavor, there is 
ultimately created a single monument of achieve- 
ment against which all other efforts are meas- 
ured. Today, Lincoln's uncompromising fine car 
craftsmanship stands supreme. .See tliis luxuri- 
ous new motorcar soon — and leave the com- 
mon|)lace behind. 

LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR CO.MPANY- 



THE NEW 


LINCOLN 


...the great new star among motorcars 



makes it perfect! 

Join the fun when the ridings done— and Pabst makes it perfect! 
^Vhat’ll you have? Pabst Blue Ribbon — clearly refreshing, 
clearli/ delicious. If you’re in favor of favor, you make it Pabst, 
because Pabst makes it perfect . . . finest beer served anywhere! 



Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer ■ Old Tankard Ale • Pabst Sparkling Beverages 

U. S. PAT. Off- PABST BREWING COMPANT. MHWAUKEE, ftOPIA MEIGMTS. NEWAK, lOS ANGEIES 


America's oldest and most experienced national brewer • 




SNOW PATROL 


Skiing across the country: reports through the preceding weekend 


East 

New Hampshire: Skiers eoncinuerf Co oome 
out in big numbers. Expect akiing to last at 
least two more weeks. 

Cawon. Biggest crowd of season. Gordon 
Eaton of Holdernesa School broke old record 
of 1:59 by five seconds while running for his 
Gold Cannon pin. CP 80, LO 40, C'R 2,800. 
Wii.Di'AT. Skiing good. Gondola closed after 
two skiers were slightly injured when lift 
mechanism slipped, let cars run backward. 
Should be repaired and in operation for week- 
end. T bar ran. UP 112, LO 64, 

Cran’morb. Excellent conditions continued 
to draw big gate. liP 70, LO 36, CP 3,000. 

Maine: SirGARl.OAl-'. Annual Sugarloaf Schuss 
downhill races here April 5 and 6. UP 113. 

Massachusetts: All areas should be open 
this weekend in spite of warm weather during 
week, 

JiMiNY Peak. Area offering free pancakes 
and coffee to all skiers costumed for tradi- 
tional Easter weekend clown parade. UP 30, 
LO 8. CH 200. 

Bou.squets. Skiing good. UP 32, LO 10. 

New York: Spring .skiing under way, with 
state's corn snow supply expected to keep for 
two or more weekends. 

Bki.leayre. Easter egg hunt and costume pa- 
rade this weekend. liP 70. LO .30. CR 3,000. 
Bbarpf.n. Expect snow here to outla-st other 
areas in southern New York. UP 114. LO 80. 
WiiiTEPACE. Upper north face still has pow- 
der. UP 60. LO 20. CR 3,000. 

Vermont: Mt. Snow. Overbrook Trail be- 
ing held for E.ister crowd. UP 100, LO 30. 
Stowe. Skiers on Spruce were treated to hot 
maple sugar, cooled on snow. UP 50, 

Okkmo. Easter costume contest this week- 
end. UP 70, LO 22. CR 500. 

Sn'OW Ripge. Area will close after this week- 
end’s Easter costume parade. New T bar will 
replace Pomsi next year. 

Pennsylvania: Mt. LaUREL. UP 45. LO 10. 

Quebec: Expect good skiing through this 
weekend at all areas. 

Mt. Tremblant. Good. UP 45, LO 22, CR 

2,000. 

Lac Beaufort. UP 34, LO 34. CR 3,500. 

Midwest 

Michigan: Best skiing in region. 

Boyme Mt. Excellent. Skiers getting out in 
big-brim hats to keep tana from peeling. 
UP 30. LO 30. CR 300. 

Clikf-s Ridge. Fine corn snow. UP 18, LO 8. 

West 

Idaho: SuN VALLEY. Fine Spring skiing. Lifts 
close after this weekend. Elinor Bennett of 
St. Regis. Mont, took both the giant slalom 
and downhill in the American Legion junior 
championships. Jim Gaddis and Allen Miller 
of Salt Lake City took boys’ titles. Baldy 


Utah: Alta, Snow plentiful and deep. For- 
est Service avalanche crew shooting some 
trails as preventive measure. UP 132. 
Brighton. UP 108, LO 99. S.N 14, CR 1.500. 

Wyoming: Tbton Pass. High country skiing 
here is at its best, touring parties fanning 


out all over area. UP 108. LO 102. SN 6. 
Jackson Hole. Excellent. I'P 60, LO 28. 

Montana: BiG Mt. Best skiing of st'ason. 
Area has three weeks skiing left. UP 82. 

Colorado: AsPEN. Skiing fine, but Bell chair 
closed for second time due to structural failure 
of chair hangers, will remain elo.sed until sea- 
son end.s April 13. Area management reporte 
Bell lift will have to he redesigned before sea- 
son opens next year. Ski club sponsoring 
moonlight ski tours, ending with a swim at 
Aspen Pool. 

Brrthoup Pass. Powder snow. Expect skiing 
here until MSy 15. UP 89, LO 84. SN 19. 
Lovelanp. Excellent. Will operate until May 
15. UP 72, LO 65, SN 24. (’R 1,000. 

W'iNTER Park. Good. Will close April 13. 
Arapahoe Basin. Area will have its usual ex- 
cellent spring skiing. UP 64. LO 54. 

New Mexico; Taos. Area has plenty of snow, 
with more still coming. Flailanders race won 
by Midland (Tex.) Ski Club. National Senior 
giant slalom here April 13. 

Santa Fk. Expecting deluge of Texas skiers on 
college vacations. LO 84. 


Far West 

Oregon: Mt. Hood. At Timberline LO 252, 
SN 6, CR 800. Skiing thinner, but still good 
at Govt. Camp. UP 46, LO 22. 

Washington: Cover holding well against 
warmer temperature.s. crowds thinning out. 
Mt. Baker, UP 145, LO 132. SN 9.CR 1.000. 
S.NOQUAL.MiE. Younger set wearing calypso 
straw hats. UP 95, LO 75, CR 1.500. 

California: Best skiing in five year.s all over 
state. Storms in north have cut attendance 
and brought more snow than wanted. South- 
ern areas holding their snow cover well. 
Heaa'Enly Valley. Will run through April. 
Squaw Valley. Full operation through April, 
weekends after that. Crews attempting to 
remove snow from valley so work can .start 
on the Olympic Village. 

Sugar Bowl. Storms havesnowed in top chair 
lift on Mt. Lincoln. Skiing through April. 
Mammoth. Area will stay open through 
May if skiers keep coming. UP 260. LO 200. 
Snow Summit. Open through April. UP 60. 
Dodge Kipge. LO 102. UP 180, CR 1,000. 
Badger Pass. Will close April 6. I'P 128. 
Mt. Baldy. Plan to close officially April 20. 
Snow pack on Thunder should last into May. 
China Peak. Snow will keep till June. 

Check resorts for late condition changes 

UP — inches of stioii: on upper slopes and trails 
LO — inches of snoiv on lower slopes and trails 
SN — inches of snowfull last week 
CR — ski crowd last Saturday 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
4 lliusirolio'' by Berenice Greenwoid, 6 — Ellis Moto* 
shuk-SolttmoreSiinpopers;?— Jiinl!a‘terv-Tjtfotos;S 
N.Y, Doily News: 1 0 — Sun Volley, Don FullOn.Ann ArbO' 
News, U-P.. A.P.. Phillips Butler, A.P., U.P.r 1 8— iliuslro- 
rion by Robert Riger; 23. 26 ^John G. Zimmermon: 24, 
25— John c. Zimmermon 121, Fotrell Grehon <6): 26- 
SO—drowings by A|oy: 31 —European, John G. Zem- 
merma". A,P. 12), Central Press, Sovloto <41, Schullz 
Sludio, Ricnord Meek, Keyslone Press, LIso lorsen'UPE, 
32 —Richard Meek, Arthur Daley; 33 — Richard Meek- 
34, 35 — Richord Meek <2], John O, Zitrimermon 14), 
Arthur Daley; 37 - Walter Doron, Martin Na»hon, Horry 
Roweo: 38 — Sporse Grey Hackle: 39, 56, 64, 65- 
mops by Jock Kunz; 63 — Roderick I- Hoig Brown, 72, 
73 -Mike Blljjord-Ailonlic Cily Press: 79 Fons lo". 
nellr-Pix 80 — A.P.; 84 — Anthony Ravielli- 86 — lee Bol- 
lermoi': 98 - lexingion Hetold leoder. 


is the time 
to stop dreaming 
and start FLYING 

While flying’s a practical year-round 
means of transportation, now’s 
the time, with Spring upon us, 
to start flying yourself. 

In just eight to twelve simple, 
one-hour lessons, you'll be soloing 
yourself. That's how easy flying is 
today with the modern Piper Tri-Pacer, 
the plane that combines the 
most features to simplify flying- 
tricycle landing gear, inter-connected 
controls, famed Piper safety 
and stability. 

And then you'll be able to enjoy the 

world’s most practical sport. 



The same simple-to-fly Tri-Pacer 
is the fastest, most popular, low-cost 
four-passenger plane in its class. 

Over 130 mph cruising speed, over 
560-mile range. Piper also offers 
the 160 mph Comanche, the 170 mph 
Apache executive twin, 
the famed 2-place Super Cub 
sports and utility plane. 

For many business trips, nothing 
can match the convenience, economy 
and speed of the private business 
plane ... and nothing matches the fun. 

If you wish, you can actually 
learn to fly on business trips with the 
famed Piper “Learn as You Travel" plan. 
Yes, NOW is the time to stop 
dreaming and start flying. See your 
Piper dealer or write for catalog on 
Piper planes. Dept. 3-S. 


'■'VT ■ IB AIRCRAFT CORF 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE SOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


rS ILLUSTBATRIl 
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Tt's that 
amazing" purjjle 
motor oil 


Here’s the motor oil whose performance is as unique as its color. 
In the new 1 0-30 grade, purple Royal Triton prolongs your 
engine's trouble-free life for thousands of extra miles . . . protects it 
through the entire summer-winter temperature range. 

Purple Royal Triton — at new car dealers and service stations 
in most areas, and at all Union 76 Stations in the West. 



PURPLE 


ROYAL TRITON 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 

Los Angoles: Union Oil Cenlor • New York: -IS Rockefeller Plaza • Chicago: I60: Bankers SlOg. • Kansas City. Mo.; 612 W. 47(h SI. • Dallas: 313 Fidelity Union Lila Bldg. 
Phlladelohla: Eastwick Ave, A Edgewood St. • Pennsaoken. N.J.: Springfield 4. Westlield Avos. • Atlanta: 1441 Peachtree St., N.E. 
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COMING EVENTS 

April 4 to April IS 


3 ways to catch that wonderful 


® TV 
*• Color TV 
■ N’etwork Radio 

Alt iimea E.S.T. treepi cohere olherwite noted 


Friday, April 4 

30XING 

Kid Gavilan va. Tiger Jonea, middlcweighta, 

■ 10 rds., P. iladolphia. 10 p.m. (NBC). 
TRACK & FIELD 

American Business Club Relays, Big Spring, 
Texas <also April S). 

Saturday, April 5 

AUTO RACING 

USAC Midget Auto Races. 26 miles. Gardena. 
Calif. 

KASCARGrand National Division 50>ntile rare, 
J4.200, Fayetteville, N.C. 

AUTO SHOW 

International Automobile Show, New York 
(through April 13). 

BASEBALL 
(Rxbibitiun i 

Los Angeles Dodgers vs. Milwaukee Braves. 
Fort Worth, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

$ New York Yankees vs. Philadelphia Phillies, 
Jacksonville, Fla., 1:30 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Detroit Tigers vs. Boston Red Sox, Lakeland, 
Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual i. 

BASKETBALL 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
BOATING 

McMillan Cup Intercollegiate Sailing Race, 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. (also April 6), 

(Crew) 

■ Oxford vs. Cambridge, London, Kngland, 1:05 
p.m. (NBC). 

GOLF 

Masters Tournament, 3rd day, Augusta, Ga, 

■ (also April 6; CBS)-* 

!#■ All-Star Colt. Billy Casper vs. Paul Harney, 
Palm Springs, Calif., 4 p.m. in each time zone 
(ABC). 


HORSE RACING 

The Gotham, $25,000, 3-yr.-olda and up. 1 1 /IS 
m-, Jamaica, N.Y., 4:50 p.m. (NBC). 
Richmond Handicap, $20,000, S-yr.-Olds, 6 f.. 
Golden Gate. Calif. 

HUNT RACING 

Deep Run Hunt, Richmond, 

SKIING 

Sugarloat SchuM, Downhill Men and Women's 
Open, Kingficid, Me. 

Harvard-Princeton-Yale Slalom, Pinkham 


Sunday, April G 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

■ Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Kansas City Athletics, 
Ft. Myers. Fla., 1:20 p.m. (Mutual), 

BASKETBALL 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
St. Louis. 

HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup Playods (if necessary). Series "A," 
Montreal at Detroit, and Series “B,” New York 
at Boston (also April 3 at Boston). 

ROLLER SKATING 

# Roller Derby, New York (ABC, New York 
locally).* 

SOCCER 

United States vs. Mexico, Mexico City. 


Monday, April 7 

BASKETBALL 

Ifarlem Globetrotters vs. CollegeAll-Americans, 
Des Moines. 


».,St. Nick’s. New York, lOp.rr 


TENNIS 

Pro tour, Hoad VS- Gonzales. White Plains.N.Y. 
(also April 3). 


eolilinued 




The New Springfield 
Riding Lawn Mower 


. . . with two delightful new conveni- 
ences. Pushbutton cutting height ad- 
justment changes grass cutting height 
in seconds . . . without tools, fuss or 
bother! E-Z reach controls assure im- 
mediate, positive control. 24" cut, 4 h.p. 
engine, 5 forward speeds and reverse. 
All this at a price that says, “deliver 
it to my yard, today”! 


5 Sparkling New Springfield 
Walking Rotary Mowers 


New E-Z reach controls plus “feather- 
light” mowing action makes mowing 
easier, faster . . . assures that smooth 
“barbershop” look, everytime. Attrac- 
tively priced . . . puts power-mowing 
luxury within everyone’s reach. 


2 New Springfield 
Rotary Tillers 


. . . with outstanding fea- 
tures to make tilling 
easier! Guaranteed un- 
breakable tines, either 
exclusive Springtil or 
popular "bolo" styles- 
Exclusive Quick-Lok 
clutch with handy fin- 
gertip lock and release 
mechanism. Adjustable 
tilling widths, depths, 
and operating balance. 


Products of Quick Mfg.. Inc. 

3300 East Afoin Sf., Springfield, Ohio 
THE HOUSE OF POWER 

Free literature available. 


Springfield 
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Prepare for perfect electric 
shaves with Pre-Shaving Lotion. 
Conditions the beard; 
helps tauten the skin; counteracts 
perspiration; makes it easy 
to get a clean, close shave. 



For men who 


OF LONDON 


□roley prodvcts for Amer 
I (nglond and flniihfld in 
tigifiol English formuloe, c 
nd domestic ingredients ( 


COMING EVENTS rotiftnued 


Tuesday, April 8 

BASEBALL 

■ I'hiladi'Iiihia Phillips vs. New York Yankees. 
CharlMtp, N.C.. 1:40 p.m. fMulual). 
BASKETBALL 

Harlpiti ClolteirotttTsva. Col leje All-Americans, 
Denver. 

HOCKEY 

Sfanlt-y Cup Playoffs. Series “A,” Dutroil at 
Montreal lit necessary). 

UWhpsc/«7/, April 9 

BASKETBALL 

Harlem (ilubrtroiters vs. Colleee AM-Amcricami. 
Albutiucrqup. 

BOXING 

ICddiP Machen vs. Zora Folley, heavywelKhls, 
IJ rds.. Sun Francisco, 10 p.ra. 'ABCl. 
CURLING 

I .S. Mm’s CurlinK Championships, Milwaukee 
{through April 121. 

HORSE RACING 

The Prioress, $2(1,000, 3-yr.-old fillies. 6 U 

Jamaica. N.Y. 

TENNIS 

Prr> tour. Hnad vs. Gonzales, Teaneek, NJ. 

TImrsfJujy, April 10 

AUTO RACING 

NASf'AR Grand Natirtnal Division lOO-nuIe 
race. $4,200, Columbia, S.C. 

BASEBALL 
iKxhiliitiiin i 

■ Boston RikI .Sox vs. Cincinnati Redlrgs, Charles- 
ton, W.Va.. 1:50 p.m. (Mutual', 
BASKETBALL 

Harlem Olohpl rollers vs. College All-Americans'. 
Dallas. 

BOAT SHOW 

Los Angeles tiportsmen's Vacation, Boat sncl 
Trailer Show, Los Angeles (through April 20). 
GOLF 

Greater Greensboro Open. $15,000, Greensboro, 
N.C. through April 13'. 

Wttsiern Amateur, Delray Beach. Fla. (through 
April Ifi'. 

HORSE RACING 
Hurness: 

The Californian Pace. $15,000, Santa Anita, 
Calif. 

SWIMMING 

.National Women’s AAU Sa’imming & Divine 
Championships, Dallas (through April 12i. 

TENNIS 

Pro lour, Hoad vs. Gonzales, Princeton, SJ. 


Friday, April 11 

BOXING 

• I.arry Boardmnn vs. Gale Kerwin, lightweights, 
■ 10 rds-. Boston. 10 p.m. (NBC . 

TRACK & FIELD 

.Marine Corps Kvlays, Quanlico, Va. (also April 

I2i. 


Saturday, April 12 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand National Division 100-mil* 
race, $4,21)1), Spurunburg, S.C. 

BASEBALL 

■Kxhiliitioni 

« .Milwaukee Braves vs. Detroit Tigers, Milwau- 
kee. 2:30 p.m. 'NBC'. 

• New York Yankees vs. Philadelphia Phillies, 
■ New York. 1:45 p.m. tCBS-TV; .Mutual- 

GYMNASTICS 

Y.MCA Chiin'i'ionships, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
HORSE RACING 

l-l.xperi mental Handicap, $2.5,000, 3-yr.-olds, 
11.16 m.. Jamaica, N.Y. 

JUDO 

National AAH Judo Championships, Chicago 
'also April 131. 

LACROSSE 

i‘■•ln^eton vs. Johns Hopkins, Princeton, N.J. 
Yale vs. .Army, New Haven, Conn. 

TRACK A FIELD 
Southwestern Relays. Lafayette, La. 


Sunday, April IS 

AUTO RACING 

NAS(;.AR Grand National Division 100-mile 
rare, $4,200. .N. Wilkesboro, N.C. 

L'SAC Sprint Car Race, 15 miles, Williams 
Grove, i’a. 

Mobilgas Kconomy Run, Los Angeles to Galves- 
ton ithrough April 17). 

BASEBALL 

'Kxhibilion. 

■ Philadi’lphia Phillies vs. New York Yankees, 
Philadelphia, 1:5S ji.m. (Mutual:. 

’.See local listing 
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DKW . . not just economy . . . safety and 

performance too. if you’ve taken a look around your 
country club or shopping center parking lot lately, you’ve noticed 
that all America seems to be getting interested in the exceptional 
gas mileage, ease of hahdling, low depreciation, and sensible 
styling of European economy cars. But thoughtful purchasers are 
asking about safety and performance too. Here’s where DKW’s 
two-cycle engine comes in. Since a two-cycle engine has twice as 
many power strokes as conventional engines, DKW engineers 
extract twice the conventional out-put from a tiny 900cc jewel of 
an engine . . . sufficient power to propel a safe, husky, box-frame 
chassis weighing a full 2,000 pounds at speeds up to eighty miles 
per hour . . . sufficient power to get away smartly from stoplights, 
pass with safety, and maintain turnpike maximum speeds with 
ease. All this at better than 35 mile-per-gallon fuel consumption. 
Not to mention DKW’s front wheel drive, which eliminates the 
bulky drive tunnel, giving passengers added room. DKW costs a few 
hundred dollars more than ordinary economy cars, but we believe 
you’ll find this modest investment in safety and performance the 
most reassuring and rewarding 
part of your purchase. Just 
call or write the DKW 
distributor in your area. 

DKW distributors of North America: 

More than 500 dealers across the continent. 

EASTERN U.S. • GERMANIC AUTO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 520 W. I9TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., ALGONQUIN 5>2S12 
MID-WESTERN U.S. • IMPORTEDAUTO DISTRIBUTORS, HIGHWAY K AT ROBERTS STREET, FRANKSVILLE, WISCONSIN, MELROSE 7-4423 
WESTERN U.S. • PETER SATORI CO. LTD., 325 W. COLORADO STREET, PASADENA, CALIF., SYCAMORE 5-8835 
CANADA • BRITISH MOTORS LTD., 2709 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO. WA 1-2184 
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HANDICAP, MY EYE! 


A blinded eye just made the doughty Basilio fight harder but 
he lost a furious battle to the ‘Amazing Mr. Robinson’ 


by MARTIN KANE 


I N SUITE 605-A of Chicago’s Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel there was genteel 
sipping of drinks in the parlor and a 
man running about with his head 
shaved so as to leave a crew-cropped 
“S” of hair on an otherwise naked 
poll. “S for Sugar,” he explained, 
bowing to display it. “Like a tribute.” 

In the adjoining bedroom the win- 
ner of this citation, Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, was being put to bed by tender- 
handed aides who stripped off his 
street clothing, then drew silk blue- 
striped pajamas onto his well-pum- 
meled body, which two hours ago was 
a thing of grace and power. Sugar 
Ray made no unnecessary move to 
help them. He had stiffened up in the 
Chicago Stadium dressing room in an 
hour of postfight ministrations and 


had to be half-carried out of the arena 
and into the hotel. “Even the soles of 
my feet hurt,” he said in a whisper 
of exhaustion. To regain his middle- 
weight championship of the world he 
had endured terrible punishment at 
the hands of Carmen Basilio, who 
won the title from him last Septem- 
ber. The punishment was mostly 
about the body, where it does not 
show but where it hurts much more 
than a punch on the jaw. Basilio had 
taken severe punishment too, but his 
showed dramatically, like Oedipus’s 
blindness, in one horribly closed eye 
puffed to the size of a pullet egg, 
dyed purple and green, with a pink 
slit where the lid had been cut. 

That eye cost Carmen Basilio his 
middleweight title, gave Robinson 



VISUAL PROBLEM 


Ophthalmologists .say that 
each eye sees two-thirds of 
the total field of vision but 
that Basilio, having deep-set 
eyes and a prominent nose, 
lost slightly more than a 
third of his vision when his 
left eye clo.sed, the right eye 
providing not quite its usual 
two-thirds. (Shaded area in- 
dicates loss. ) The loss forced 
him to shift from his nor- 
mal stance. In addition, Ba- 
silio lost depth perception, 
which is of vital importance 
in judging the precise dis- 
tance a punch must travel. 


his fifth winning of a championship 
he had won, lost, rewon, resigned 
and rewon, lost and rewon and lost 
again in a pattern unprecedented in 
boxing history. Now he had rewon it 
once more. 

- While Robinson lay tucked in bed, 
eyes half-closed, looking like a well- 
composed corpse with a beige tele- 
phone propped against its ear, the 
voice of George Gainford, his most 
permanent manager through the 
years, a man of imperious mien and 
thereby known as “The Emperor,” 
resounded through the room. 

“What are you going to call him 
now?” big George boomed, savoring 
the chance to taunt a sporting press 
which, like the gambling odds, had 
favored Champion Basilio 2 to 1. 
“ ‘The Amazing Mr. Robinson’? Or 
‘The Miracle Man’? What are you 
going to call him?” 

The sporting press tried not to 
blush and stood looking fixedly at 
Robinson. 

Sugar Ray whispered some words 
of reassurance to his mother and the 
telephone was hung up for him. He 
murmured some noncommittal an- 
swers to questions about the fight and 
his future, seemed to wish that every- 
one would please go away. He was 
clearly exhausted. Only once did he 
spark brightly to a question, as he 
might have responded to a jab. 

“When did you think you had the 
fight won?” a reporter asked. 

“When the man raised my hand 
and said ‘Winner and new cham- 
pion,’ ” he answered. 

He managed to add a small smile 
to that. Then he closed his eyes, and 
all but the members of his entourage 
were shooed out of the suite. One got 
the impression of leaving a decorous 
wake rather than the celebration of 
a triumph. 

Oh, death, where is thy sting? The 
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HANDICAP, MY EYE! continued 

sting was stuck in Carmen Basilio’s 
left eye, from which bloody tears were 
to drip during the night. 

To understand the handicap under 
which Basilio labored from the fourth 
round on, stand in a bobbing, weav- 
ing fighter’s crouch and close your 
left eye. With both eyes open you can 
see a point high on the opponent’s 
chest, which is where fighters con- 
centrate their gaze because they de- 
pend on peripheral vision to signal 
them the starting of an opponent’s 
punch from either side. {You can’t 
look at both hands simultaneously 
any better way.) The left eye is a 
major factor in detecting these start- 
ing punches because the crouching 
fighter’s head is cocked to the right, 
left eye upward. The left eye, there- 
fore, provides elevated as well as lat- 


eral vision, to include the right hand. 
Thus with his left eye closed the 
handicapped fighter is forced not 
only to turn his head to the left— he 
must rise from his crouch in order to 
compensate for the loss of the top 
third of his field of vision. 

But when he rises from his crouch 
with left eye closed he cannot even 
take the classical upright stance, 
which has the left side slightly pre- 
sented to the opponent. He must face 
him head on, an awkward situation. 

Basilio is no straight-up fighter of 
the classical style. He is a bobber 
and weaver. By an accident of the 
ring he was required in this fight to 
stand like a preliminary boy facing, 
indeed, an opponent of such high 
skills as to be alone in his generation. 

Basilio was at a further disadvan- 
tage and recognized it soon after the 
injury, which was caused by blood 


REMEMBER? 

The fab7douti Suijnr Kay Robinson, ike man 
in the light fuchsia Cadillac, has illuminat- 
ed 19 bnlh'anJ years 0 / boxing hisiory. His 
record of titles von, lost and regained, a7id 
his ability at the age of 37 (or 38) to go 
through 15 rounds to victory against one 
of the ring’s most damaging sluggers — these 
are feats without precedent in boxing, un- 
likely ever to be equaled. 

Sugar Kay falls only just short of being a 
national inslitution. The belter to jtidge 
his career and marvel at Ike length of its 
span, consider the events of icoiid history 
it paralleled: 


1939 Hitler sign.s love pact with Stalin. 
Ray wins Golden Gloves featherweight 
title. 

1940 I.,eon Trotsky assas-sinated. Floyd 
Patterson enters kindergarten. Sugar 
Ray wins Golden Gloves lightweight title, 
turns pro. 

1941 Japan attacks Pearl Harbor. Sugar 
wins 20 fights, beating Fritzie Zivic. 

1942 First nuclear chain reaction at 
University of Chicago. Robinson beats 
14, including Jake LaMotta. 

1943 Pay-as-you-go income tax inaugu- 
rated. Robinson loses one to LaMotta, 
his first defeat. Three weeks later he beats 
LaMotta, then Henry Arm.strong. 

1944 Roosevelt elected to fourth term. 
Sugar Ray wans five small fights. 

1945 Year of Roosevelt’s death, Mu.s.so- 
lini’s a.s.sa.s.«ination, Hitler’s suicide, A- 
bombs over Japan and war’s end. Ray 
wins eight, and draws against Jos^ Basora. 

1946 Lord Haw Haw hanged. Goering 
commits suicide. Sugar Ray wns welter- 


weight championship from Tommy Bell. 

1947 Truman Doctrine established, Hen- 
ry Ford die.s. In first title defense Sugar 
defeats Jimmy Doyle (who was so in- 
jured he died soon after the fight). 

1948 Gandhi assassinated. Robinson re- 
tains welter crown in defense against Ber- 
nard Docu.sen. 

1949 Russia explodes A-bomb. Ray wins 
12 fights, including welterweight title bout 
with Kid Gavilan. 

1950 Korean invasion. Brink’s Express 
robbery. Sugar Ray wins 19, beating Ro- 
bert Villemain, Charley Fusari and 
Bobo Olson. 

1951 Truman fires MacArthur. Robin.son 
KOs LaMotta in winning world middle- 
weight title, loses title to Randy Turpin, 
wins it back. 

1952 Farouk abdicates, Eisenhower elect- 
ed pre.sident. Ray beats Olson again, 
KOs Rocky Graziano, Io.ses to Joey Max- 
im in (ry for light heavyweight title, an- 
nounee.s retirement. 

1953 Stalin die.s, Mau Maus rise, Mt. Ev- 
erest scaled. Sugar Ray stays retired. 

1954 Supreme Court rules racial segre- 
gation in schools unconstitutional. With 
Olson holding middleweight title, Ray de- 
cides to fight again. 

1955 Eisenhower has heart attack. Sugar 
loses to Tiger Jones. Experts plead that 
he retire. Sugar wins title from Olson. 

1956 Khrushchev repudiates Stalinism, 
crushes Hungarian revolt. Sugar retains 
title against Olson. 

1957 .\rmy deactivates mule.s. Khru- 
shchev praises Stalin. Ray loses title to 
Gene Fullmer, gets it back, loses it to 
Carmen Ba.silio. 

1958 Khru.shchev KOs Bulganin for title. 
Sugar Ray wins his title back from Ba- 
silio in return match. Here we go again. 


seeping into the eye from a mid-brow 
bruise incurred in the third round. 
When the eye closed he lost his depth 
perception. 

‘T couldn’t gauge my distance,” 
Basilio explained. 

Two good eyes provide a stereo- 
scopic effect that tells us how far 
away an object is, tells a fighter how 
to time his punches for impact at the 
moment of its greatest effect. 

So now Basilio, though never a fig- 
ure of easy, natural elegance in the 
ring, was forced into a totally clumsy 
stance and at the same time deprived 
of a sight faculty that would give full- 
est authority to his punching. Fur- 
thermore, he is at his best as a hooker 
and he could no longer see to throw his 
left hand adequately. 

The significance of the closing eye 
was recognized instantly in Basilio’s 
corner. It touched off a tense drama 
of decision quite as stirring as the 
drama in the ring, though not as vis- 
ible. A closed eye can be opened, but 
by methods that are unsanitary, ugly 
and dangerous to eye and brain. The 
trick is to slit the lid and suck out 
the accumulation of blood, lymph 
and what-aU. The slit is then seared 
shut (sometimes by means which are 
so dangerous as to be illegal) and an 
ice pack is applied. 

To accomplish all this in less than 
the minute between rounds is a skill 
to be admired with disgust. Good 
cut-men know how, and many have 
steeled themselves to it at one time 
or another. Thus it was that W^hitey 
Bimstein, a cut-man of distinction, 
gave Rocky Graziano his chance to 
win the middleweight title from 
Tony Zale, which Graziano then did. 

For this operation, Carmen’s train- 
er, Angelo Dundee, one of the finest 
of corner men, carried a sterile (fin- 
icky fellow) razor blade in his kit on 
the night of March 25. He debated 
the question in his own quick mind, 
and he might indeed have used the 
blade, with the permission of Basilio's 
co-managers, Joe Netro and Johnny 
De John, except that these three are 
men who cherish their fighter more 
than as a source of wealth. 

So between the fifth and sixth 
rounds there came the fateful moment 
of decision. There was a brief weigh- 
ing of the risks, including a practical 
realization that lancing the eye might 
start a flow of blood that would stop 
the fight. They decided in favor of 
Basilio’s ultimate welfare, win or lose. 
Only ice packs were used. The eye 
was now fully closed, having had 
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some acceleration from a Robinson 
ui)percul in the fourth round. 

Dr. Richard A. Perritt, eye special- 
ist at Wesley Memorial Hospital. 
Chicago, complimented the co-man- 
agers and Trainer Dundee on their 
restraint a few days after the fight, 
when surgical examination disclosed 
that neither the eyeball nor the ret- 
ina had been injured. 

If Dundee i‘T made a split-second 
decision not to”) had lanced the lid, 
Dr. Perritt said, he would have ri.sked 
infection of veins leading to the 
brain, with cerebral thrombosis 
(brain clotting) and permanent eye 
damage as possible results. 

“We are being criticized for not 
cutting the eye,” De John said, “but 
the doctor says we did the best thing 
when we did not cut. And like Angelo 
says, Tf it’s something I can’t handle, 

I won't handle it.’ So it was best we 
didn’t cut. 

“It was in the third round he got 
a bump between the eyes. He got to 
moving around in the fourth and all 
that blood began to seep down into 
the eye and it was beginning to dose. 
Robinson, naturally, he sees this and, 
naturally, he hits it again. But it was 
closing by itself anyhow.” 

So Champion Basilio, by the grace 
of good, warm consideration for his 
well-being, was permitted to come 
out for the sixth round with an eye so 
closed and swollen and so clearly use- 
less that the crowd of 18,000 in the 
stadium gasped in horror. With two- 
thirds of the fight to go, it was a 
cruel handicap. It had been a handi- 
cap in the fifth but the crowd didn’t 
see it clearly then. 

Handicap, to be sure, and at the 
same time handicap, my eye. To Ba- 
silio it was a challenge. He punches 
harder when hurt than when things 
are going his way. Basilio, who had 
won three of the first five rounds on 
this scorecard, raged off his stool and 
into a Robinson jab in that ominous 
sixth while Sugar coldly considered 
this crystallized situation. His man 
was not totally blind on the left side. 
While Robinson thought it over, Ba- 
silio fought his way inside and hooked 
to the body in the very way that had 
twisted Robinson’s face into a mask 
of lip-contorted pain in the first and 
second rounds. Basilio slammed a 
right uppercut to the head, an upi)er- 
cut of a very special kind that he had 
developed for use against taller fight- 
ers like Robinson, who stands 5 feel 

II inches against Basilio’s 5 feet fi j 

roulitiued on pogo SO 



CRITICIZED for not circling to Basilio’s blinded left side, Robinson still made 
excellent u.se of hard right-hand punches that Carmen just could not .see to block. 





SPECTACLE 

Photographed by John G. Zimmerman and Farrell Grehan 


A Very Gh^een Tradition 


At the Masters in Augusta 
—April 3 to 6 this year— 
a half century of great 
golfers are annually in action 


For several seasons now the first twosome to tee off in the 
Masters championship has been Fred McLeod and Jock 
Hutchison, the latter a 73-year-old transplanted Scot who 
won the British Open in 1921, the former a slightly older 
^migr6 from Scotland who ciirried off our National Open 
exactly 50 years ago. The active presence of these two 
evergreen wonders, the oldest of the champions who an- 
nually receive their invitations to play in the Masters, il- 
lustrates a salient feature of the tournament’s charm and 
importance. For, apart from the pervasive flavor of sports- 
at-their-best which emanates from the host. Bob Jones, 
apart from the testing and exceedingly beautiful coiu-se 
and the superior administration all down the line, the Mas- 
ters possesses that other absolute requisite for a cla.ssic golf 
event: it has a great field. Everyone is there the ciurent 
hot-shots of the pro circuit, the young stars like Billy Cas- 
j)er and Ken Venturi (who could well do in this year’s Mas- 
ters what he just failed to do two years ago); the top-rung 
amateurs, like Harvie Ward and the irrepressible William 
J. Patton; and, above all, the magnificent champions of 
earlier decades, many of them, by the way, extremely ca- 
pable of winning once again. In this age of quick turnover 
in heroes, golf is very fortunate compared to other sports. 
Because of the nature of the game its champions bust for 
years, and one’s interest in them naturally grows and 
grow.s. There are few finer pleasiu*es for the man who likes 
the fabric of a living tradition than to walk the course at 
Augusta and watch the great players of five decades still 
hitting their great shots, almost as if time had stood still. 


FORMING THBIR FAMILIAR PATTERNS, the huge galleries at the 
Masters spill over vdiat is undoubtedly the finest spectator’s course in golf 
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MOUNTAIN MOZART: Sam Snead, Ihric.e a winner 



FIFTH TEXAN to win at Augusta: Jack Burke, 1956 




TRIPLE WINNER {’iO, '50): birthdayless Demaret 



L ike no other competiiion in 
' golf, the Masters is both a 
tournament and a gathering for the 
players, their Jamilies, their friends, 
iheir Jans. In the air is the flavor of 
Jones, the South in spring, the 
young men new to the big time, 
and the veterans— these especially, 
the men who have made it the big 
time. Here in the Masters scene, in 
action and at ease, are some of the 
game’s great personalities who have 
fittingly carried the day at Augusta. 



MASTERS HOST: Boh Jones surveying the action with T. R. Garlington 



DOUBLE WINNER (’51, '53): dauntless Ben Hogan 


FOURSOME of wives: Mmes. Cudd, Venturi, Coe, Cherry 
SEDENTARY SQUIRE : SaraasM, champion in '35 




BEAUTY AND PERIL, typical of the Augusta National, go hand in hand on the 190-ijard 16th 
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DISCOVERIES 


EVENTS & 


“Face” at Boca Raton 

rpHE two most interesting golfers in 
the world just now— we refer, of 
course, to Torakichi (Pete) Nakamu- 
ra and Koichi Ono of Japan, who so 
thoroughly embarrassed Sam Snead 
and Jimmy Demaret last October at 
Tokyo's international matches — are 
in God’s country now, getting ready 
for the Augusta Masters. Gallantly 
passing up an earlj' chance to practice 
over the Augusta course, they pro- 
ceeded to Boca Raton, Fla. last week 
for a rematch with Snead and Dema- 
ret— and lost in paired scores of 142- 
140 to the Americans in an 18-hole 
circuit of Sam Snead’s wintertime 
home course. 

The match was only a prelude to 
Augusta, where all four will meet 
again this week, but it deserves a 
small note in the history of American 
golf for one incident and one conver- 
sational exchange. 

The incident occurred on the 18th 
green, which the players approached 
all even. Sam was up in fine shape on 
his second shot and got his par 4. 
Demaret was in trouble and took a 5, 
and Ono joined him when he missed 
a 3-footer. And now it was Nakamu- 
ra’s turn. 

Trapped on his tee shot, he had re- 
covered rather well, but then his third 
shot was ordinary. Going for the big 
one, the 132-pounder chipped and 
came within three feet of sinking his 
fourth shot. The interval decided the 
match in the Americans’ favor. 

Then the gallery saw something 
that usually doesn’t occur on Sat- 
urday afternoons at American coun- 
try clubs. Knowing that he and Ono 
had lost irretrievably to the famed 
American pros, Nakamura tapped his 
ball to one side of the cup, then sank 
it for a six. Thus, his partner, the 
less spectacular Ono, had scored bet- 


ter than he on the last decisive hole. 
It was Boca Raton’s first lesson in 
“face” in golf. 

Later, in the clubhouse, Pete Naka- 
mura had a snack of rice balls and 
hamburger. Then he slipped over to 
Snead. 

“Your drive is great,” he said in 
his halting English. “Would it be pos- 
sible for me to see pictures . . 


Nakamura made like a camera grind- 
ing away. 

“Ah reckon so,” Sam Snead an- 
swered amiably, in the tones of a 
West Virginian who understands face, 
too— “if Ah can see inside that putter 
you got, boy.” 

To be continued, obviously, at Au- 
gusta. 

continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Secret Mission to Scotland 

0 >? A MOONLESS night in early 
March, two tight-lipped travelers 
climbed almost furtively aboard a 
transatlantic airliner at New York’s 
International Airport bound for a 
secret rendezvous in Scotland. Less 
than a week later, their mission ac- 
complished, the two were back in 
New York. Last week, looking any- 
thing but furtive as he sat behind 
a heavy oak table in his Manhattan 
headquarters, one of them, Joe Dey 
Jr., executive director of the United 
States Golf Association, explained 
what it was all about. 

“We had to keep things confiden- 
tial,” Dey apologized, “because it 
would have been most inappropriate 
for the British to find out about our 
plan secondhand, and we had to work 
fast for the same reason.” 

The plan Dey and his companion, 
USGA President John D. Ames, 
crossed the seas to place before their 
British counterparts, the governors 
of Scotland’s Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club at St. Andrews, was the estab- 
lishment of a world championship 
amateur golf tournament, which 
would bring amateur teams from all 
the interested nations of the world 
together once every other year. 

“Year after year,” said Dey, 
“we’ve had requests from different 
countries to send teams to play them. 


We simply had to have an umbrella 
to cover all these interests.” 

The eminent gentlemen of the 
Royal Ancient leaped at the bait like 
sportive salmon and promptly agreed 
to hold the first matches on their own 
links next October. Thereafter the 



championships w'll be held at a dif- 
ferent place alternating years with a 
team of four players representing 
each nation. Next month representa- 
tives of the 49 nations invited to Join 
the plan will meet at Chevy Chase, 
Md. to iron out the final details. 

“Our trip was so fast and so suc- 
cessful,” said Secret Emissary Dey, 
“that the only people to miss me were 
my Sunday School pupils.” 

Mr. Gray and the D.A, 

A I.THOUGH it was Thursday by the 
calendar, Frank Hogan, New 
York County’s District Attorney, 
threw his Sunday punch. It landed 
on Boxing’s soft underbelly, and The 
Industry doubled in real pain. 

Hogan sent out two raiding parties 
last week— one to the offices of 


They Said It 


DAN PARKER, s^orts columnisl, quoting a reader: “The reason the 
Yankees never lay an egg is because they don’t operate on chicken feed,” 

BURR GRIM, Unh'ersity of Maryland miler who spent much of 
winter indoor circuit chasing Ron Delany to the finish line: “Look at the 
wonderful opportunities I’ve had to study the form of the best miler 
there is. I’m the ivorld’s greatest authority on Delany’s heels.” 

RAY ROBINSON, wkcu told Carmen Basilio insisted he could have 
gone another 15 roimds after the championship fight: “Well, maybe he 
could haiie went another 15, but he wouldn’t have went ’em with me.” 

ARCHIE MOORE, light heavyweigkt champion, in congratulatory 
telegram to Robinson on the morning after: dear reverend you 
PREACHED A NICE SERMON LAST NIGHT AND MANY PEOPLE GOT THE 
MESSAGE. 


B. Wollman & Bros., Inc., New York 
furriers, the other to the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club —and settled back 
for days of fascinating reading. 

The D.A. was after financial rec- 
ords which he thinks will prove that 
Frankie Carbo, the old Murder, Inc. 
hoodlum who enjoys the ominous 
sobriquet of Mr. Gray in The Indus- 
try, has been making a handsome 
living by picking winners in fights 
before they start. 

One of the partners in B. Wollman 
& Bros., Inc. is Fight Manager Her- 
man (Hymie the Mink) Wallman, 
who, Hogan says, is a front man for 
Carbo. 

In a brief filed in General Sessions 
court (necessary to obtain a search 
warrant) Hogan said he believed Hy- 
mie keeps some interesting non-fur 
business records which will show that 
“crimes of conspiracy, violation of 
laws concerning licensing of man- 
agers and bribery of sports partici- 
pants have been committed in this 
county by Frank Carbo and other 
persons.” 

Presumably, such ledgers would 
contain records of payoffs to fighters, 
managers, gamblers and others in the 
gutter departments of boxing’s dirty 
business. 

At any rate, Hogan made it clear 
he is out to prove that Carbo is, in 
fact, owner of several fighters, for 
whom he has puppet managers, and 
manipulates decisions in fights be- 
tween his own boys according to the 
gambling odds. 

The D.A. also subpoenaed Harry 
Markson, general manager of the 
IBC, to appear before the New York 
Grand Jury with all IBC records from 
1956 to date. This would include the 
settlements involved in the recent 
Virgil Akins-Isaac Logart fight, which 
Logart lost after the late ringside 
odds on him temptingly widened 
from 8 to 6 to 11 to 5. 

Meanwhile Carbo, who just a few 
months ago said he would be glad to 
talk with Hogan “any time he wants 
to see me,” was busy cultivating 
his interest in boxing. He took the 
Broadway Limited to Chicago for 
the Robinson-Basilio fight with the 
defrocked Philadelphia fight man- 
ager Blinky Palermo as a traveling 
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companion. Frankie boarded the 
train in Philadelphia, just beyond 
subpoena reach of New York. 

Horse Opera 

■VT7HEN we last left him, you will re- 
call, California’s histrionic hero, 
Silky Sullivan, had just stuck an- 
other horse feather in his cap by slith- 
ering five furlongs in mud in the high- 
ly creditable time of 1 :00 H (SI, 
March 31). Since then (music swells, 
then fades down and out), Stretch 
Runner Sullivan has been chafing at 
the bit preparatory to a flight to 
Louisville. He and his entourage (sec- 
ond only to Sugar Kay’s) have made 
plans to leave the coast after a lim- 
bering-up run for $10,000 at Golden 
Gate Fields on April 11. En route, so 
t)ie script goes, Silk>' H'iJl munch 
western feeds but wash them down 
with acclimatizing swizzles of bonded 
Kentucky spring water. Once arrived, 
he will set about composing himself 
for the May 3 Derby. 

Meanwhile, TV cameramen are 
having sleepless nights trying to de- 
cide how to focus their lenses on Der- 
by Day. On the leaders? Or on Silky 
ambling along possibly 30 or 40 
lengths off the pace? One student of 
the problem finally got to sleep the 
other night and was soon engulfed in 
a nightmare. It went like this: 

The horses break, and Silky Sulli- 
van immediately assumes his char- 
acteristic laggard position. As the 
leaders drive past the grandstand the 
first time, the cameramen chuckle 
and ignore them. Applauding their 
own good sense, they keep their sigiits 
trained hard on Silky, faithfully re- 
cording his every plodding plunge 
around the first turn. Cioppity, clop- 
pity, cloppity, goes Silky determin- 
edly down the backstretch and into 
the far turn. 

Suddenly TV sets across the na- 
tion go blank. A voice charged with 
urgency breaks in : ‘‘ We interrupt this 
program to bring you a bulletin from 
our newsroom. Tim Tam has just 
won the Kentucky Derby. .Jewel’s 
Reward finished second and Nadir 
was third. 

“And now, back to Silky Sulli- 
van. . . 



“I hardly think it was the fault of the hag, sir. My guess 
is that clubs were angrily thrust into it.” 


And as for Tim Tam 

M eanwhile, the character shar- 
ing top billing in the foregoing 
fantasy- was conducting himself in a 
manner calculated to make it the less 
fantastic. Calumet Farm’s Tim Tam 
spent a profitable Saturday after- 
noon by winning the $1 19,000 Florida 
Derby at Gulfstream Park. A long 
shot (75-1) named Lincoln Road al- 
most appropriated the spotlight, but 
Willie Hartack maneuvered the son 
of Tom Fool through the field of 10 
in a way that did no violence to 
Trainer Jimmy Jones’s good opinion 
of his Kentucky Derby hopeful. 

Tim Tam, said Jones after the 
race, is as good as any 3-year-old 
around. Did that mean as good as 
Silky Sullivan? 

“Well,” said Jones, “I can’t have 
an opinion on Silky Sullivan because 
I've never seen him. But I’ll tell you 
one thing. Hivsch Jacobs wintered at 
Santa Anita and when I saw him the 
other day, he said, ‘Jimmy, this Silky 
is a good colt, a real good colt.’ Now 
I respect Hirsch Jacobs as a very good 
horseman, and if he tells me Silky is 


good, then I just have to believe that 
Silky is good.” 

Two other very good horsemen 
who have .seen Silky were at Gulf- 
stream. Said Willie Shoemaker, who 
rode Silky in the Santa Anita Derby: 
“Tim Tam didn’t look like any world 
boater to me, and I stfll think Silky 
has the best shot at the Kentucky 
Derby. If Silky can run that last quar- 
ter in (14 seconds, that’ll get the 
money.” 

Eddie Arearo, who has ridden los- 
ers to both Tim Tam and Silky, took 
a more moderate view. “How the hell 
should I know who is best?” asked 
Eddie. “All I’ve ever seen of either 
of them is their Thoroughbred rear 
ends way up in front of me.” 

Boom. 7'own 

D ank, depressing wisps of Wall 
Street’s stubborn recession hung 
heavy among the clouds of expensive 
cigar smoke in the fourth-floor ban- 
quet hall of Tools Shor’s Manhattan 
restaurant one night last week. Once 
again, the Cassandras of Dow-Jones 
coniiniicrf 
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had recorded a slump in rails and in- 
dustrials against which the gains in 
oils were too slight to be noticeable. 
But the 160 bankers, brokers and 
investment counselors gathered in 
front of Toots’s lO-foot-by-8-foot 
closed-circuit television screen were 
prepared to make the best of a bear- 
ish situation even if they couldn’t af- 
ford a trip to Chicago. “We wouldn’t 
want to miss a fight like this,” ex- 
plained the senior partner of Zucker- 
man, Smith & Co., 61 Broadway. 
“Most of us on the exchange are 
great sports fans. We’ve paid $50 
apiece to see the fight here.” The 
price of admission to Toots’s private 
ringside went to a worthy charity, a 
tolerance group known as the Panel 
of Americans, and will, of course, be 
duly deductible at income tax time. 

At last the lights in the banquet 
hall dimmed, and a flickering glow of 
the Chicago battlefield came to life 
on the TV screen to reveal Announc- 
er Bill Corum in close conversation 
with the International Boxing Club’s 
President James D. Norris. The bank- 
ers, in.stantly recognizing an enemy 
in a man with Norris’ tendency to 
corner markets, hissed loudly, but 
the time for thoughtful decision was 
at hand and emotion had to take a 
back seat. 

“I propose a market,” .said Mr. 
Zuckerman, rising to his feet. “Since 
ovir sentiments seem equally divided 
and since, according to my calcula- 
tions, there are only 32 ways the fight 
can go (two knockout possibilities in 
each of 15 rounds and two decision 
possibilitie.s at the end), I propose 
that the market be orderly.” A pool 
was promptly established and, with 
their investments made, the brokers 
settled back to watch the big board, 
or screen. 

“The papers say Robinson is 37,” 
said one skeptic as the challenger 
took a hard one to the body, “but 
I'll take 41 and give 39." 

Soon after, when a fateful rivulet 
of blood coursed down Champion 
Basilio’s cheek, Sugar Ray’s backers 
roared like bulls. When it was all 
over, Broker Zuckerman picked up 
$80 on his investment with a broad 
grin. “A wonderful fight,” he an- 
nounced, “just wonderful.” Then, 
with a shrewd investor’s instinct for 
inspecting the production line, he 


added, “I’ll bet there’ll be a lot of 
action up in Harlem.” Unfortunately, 
what with rails still off and aircraft 
mixed, most of the brokers seemed to 
feel that a good night’s sleep would 
be a better investment on the morn- 
ing market than a night on the town 
in Harlem, but a Sports Illustrat- 
ed eavesdropper picked up the lip 
and headed north. 

Broker Zuckerman turned out to 
be dead right. The new champ’s home 
territory was a hive of active trading. 
Even though a sign in the window 
read CLOSED for alterations, the 
14-foot neon sign in front of Sugar 
Ray’s restaurant blazed brilliantly— 
“So the world would know,” said 
Manager Herman Du Bois, in charge 
inside, “that Sugar is still in busi- 
ness.” In the street outside, a passel 
of dusky, grinning moppets jived in 
wild circles singing, “Sugar in the 
mornin’, Sugar in the evenin’, Sugar 
at suppertime. . . .” 

It didn’t take a broker’s skill to 
size up the situation in the district 
where Sugar Preferred is the only 
stock worth buying. As far as Har- 
lem was concerned, the recession was 
over. 

Dan Hodge’s Progress 

W HEN Dan Hodge, the Oklahoma 
wrestler, turned boxer, more than 
a few of his admirers worried about 
him. There were predictions that 
he would be more or less murdered 
in a sport entirely new to him. Well, 



Counterpoint 

He was the field trials winner; 
He'll claim that honor yet, 

Except (oh, what embarrassment) 
When told to point he set. 

— Ljnette M. Burton 


everybody can relax. Dan Hodge is 
doing just fine. In fact, in his 17th fist 
fight the other evening, he won the 
Golden Gloves heavyweight cham- 
pionship by a knockout and had some 
veteran observers in the Madison 
Square Garden crowd of 12,000 com- 
paring him to the young, unpolished 
Rocky Marciano. 

Hodge’s victory was all the more 
impressive for the unlikely way he 
began. He went after his more ex- 
perienced opponent, Charley Hood, 
with an overhead right that he never 
delivered without dropping his left. 
It took Hood only a minute to catch 
on and connect with a punch that sent 
Dan sprawling in a spectacular back- 
ward somersault. 

Dan was up before the count of 
eight, a wiser man. He waded in on 
Hood to slug toe-to-toe, but now 
he was keeping his left high. In the 
second round, Hood fought gamely 
enough, but Dan’s powerful rights 
and lefts began to tell on him. He 
wobbled and sagged, and then Hodge 
threw a right that connected like a 
woodsman’s ax. Hood went down 
and the spectators, sure that Dan 
was finished in the first round, now 
were on their feet cheering. 

Hood got up, but Dan closed in 
and delivered the left now. Hood top- 
pled backward slowly and sank, 
writhing in pain, then somehow 
struggled to his feet. But it was too 
late: the referee stopped it. 

Dan Hodge couldn’t get out of the 
ring for 10 minutes as the cheering 
fight fans jammed the aisles. Finally, 
he made it to his dressing room, where 
somebody asked him about the shot 
that floored him in the first. “The 
lights went out,” said Dan. 

One of his Golden Gloves team- 
mates told him why it had happened. 
“You got to keep the left high and 
the chin in, see? They gonna kill 
you if you don’t.” 

Dan nodded. He listened as a man 
volunteered the opinon that he was* 
ready to take on Pete Rademacher 
now. “I saw Rademacher fight Pat- 
terson,” the man said. “I think Dan 
could take him.” 

Dan was not making that decision 
this night. “I’ve been training so 
long,” he said, “I just want to rest 
for a couple of weeks. I’ll think about 
turning pro later— not tonight.” 
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DISTAFF DIPLOMATS 
ON THE MARK 


I N A RARE moment of pessimism 
last week, John Foster Dulles 
conceded that the U.S. might well 
“lose its shirt” in a diplomatic con- 
test with Russia on Russian terms 
at the summit. No such pessimism 
clouds the determination of the 
potential diplomats who grace this 
page. Each of them has achieved 
a summit of sorts on her own and 
each hopes confidently to sustain 
her position when some of the best 
women athletes in the U.S.S.R. 
meet those of the U.S. in Russia 
this spring and summer. 

The women bordering the page 
are the pick of Russia’s track and 
field stars w'ho will pit their skills 
against their U.S. counterparts in 
a dual track meet at Moscow' in 
late July. The Russian girls, whose 
performance in general at the 1956 
Olympics outshone that of their 
menfolk, include Discus Thrower 
Nina Ponomaryeva; High Jump- 
er Valentina Ballod; 230-pound 
Olympic Champion Tamara Tish- 
kyevich, who credits her shotput- 


ting skill to the fact that “I eat, 
eat, eat and then I throw' farther”; 
Hurdler N. Yeliseyeva; and 800- 
meter runner Y. Yermolayeva, 
whose chance of victory will be 
augmented by the fact that Amer- 
ican girls do not ordinarily com- 
pete at this distance. 

Even the most ardent partisans 
of the West concede these deter- 
mined distaffers a good chance at 
victory in the ancient sport of 
track and field. But Western pres- 
tige may still hold its own and 
more on the Soviet summit when 
a team of 12 top girl basketballers 
representing the U.S. arrives in 
Moscow' late this month to tour 
Russia in a series of games against 
the best girl cagers of the U.S.S.R. 

Whatever the outcome in either 
sport, the ablest women in two dis- 
parate worlds of sport will have 
ample opportunity this season to 
take full measure of each other’s 
skill in what might once have been 
called “open diplomacy openly 
arrived at.” 



RUSSIA-SOUND BASKETBALLERS includc {frout Tou', knetUny'i Barbara Sipes 
and Sandra Fiete of Iowa Wesleyan College, Kay Garmes and Kay Washington 
of Wayland; {hack row) Coach John Head, Margarel FTolIoran, Nera White, 
Joan Craw.'ord, Joan Brown, Shirley Byrd and Peggye Tate, all of Nashville 
Business, plus Edith Keaton and Lucille Davidson from Kansa.s City Midland. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


YOUTH 
ON TRIAL 


In the hot, pressure-packed days of a pen- 
nant race, attention has a way of focusing 
upon the old pro, for he has proved that he 
can deliver in August as well as in April. 
But every old pro was once a rookie himself 
and now, in the blossoming world of big 
league baseball, it is spring, and spring is a 
time for rookies. Here, selected from the 16 
training camps, are the rookies of 1958 who 
could very well become old pros one day 
themselves. February phenoms have a way 
of fading fast, but these appear to be ready, 
and this is what sets them apart. Spectacular 
or steady, publicized or almost unknown, 
they have the talent and ability needed by 
some big league club, and theirs are the new 
faces baseball fans will be seeing on televi- 
sion screens and in big league parks this 
year. The best ones will still be attracting 
attention when the pressure is on in August. 


DETERMINED TIGER Bob Shaw wa.s .<«tar of Cu- ► 
ban Winter League, reminds Manager Jack Tighe 
of Bob Lemon. A well-educated (St. Lawrence 
U.), poised 24-year-o!d from The Bronx, he has 
rare control, a good slider, curve and fa.st ball. 






BEST YOUNG PITCHER in the well-stocked Milwaukee 
farm system last year was slender Carleton Willey, who 
won 21 games, struck out 174 for Wichita with steam- 
ing (asl ball. An impressive performer this spring, he 
could win a job even on the deep, talented Braves staff. 



SMALLEST SENATOR, in fact the Httle.st big leaguer, is ebullient ibut 
intensely religious) Albie Pearson, who has won everyone with his 
charm and won the regular center field job with his ability. Only 
5 feet 5 inches tall and 144 pounds, this 22-year-old from California 
can hit the ball amazingly hard, can run and has a really great arm. 


^ HARO LUCK Kio for two year.s while trying to crack Yankee lineup, 
tall, graceful Norm Siebern now looks like Casey’s long-lost left fielder. 
A left-hand hitter with fair power, he tore the American Association 
apart with Denver in ’.57, hit .349 and 24 home runs with 118 runs 
baited in. Quiet, single and 24 years old, he comes from Missouri. 

eonlitiued 
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WONDERFUL 

WORLD 

continued 


MOST SENSATIONAL 
rookie has been 19- 
year-oid Redleg Out- 
fielder Vada Pinson. 
Appears small (5 feet 
11, 170 pounds) but 
hits with left-handed 
power and can go to 
fir.st in same time as 
Mickey Mantle (3.3 
seconds), Hit .367, 
St ole 53 bases in Clas.s 
C, has just about 
convinced Manager 
Birdie Tebbetts he 
doesn't need more 
experience after all. 




TOBACCO - CHEWING 
Georgian I’hil Clark 
looks like the relief 
pitcher Cards so bad- 
ly need. A calm, 
hard competitor, he 
hassharp control and 
a good sinker ball. 
Big (6 feet 3 inch- 
es, 210 pounds) and 
strong, he w'as in 63 
games last year for 
Houston’s Dixie Se- 
ries champions, won 
16 and lost only six 
with brilliant earned 
run average of 1.83. 


HANDSOME Haywood 
Sullivan, once afoot- 
ball star at Florida, 
is about to become a 
big league catcher at 
Boston. Now 27 and 
with three years of 
high minor league ex- 
perience, he has 
learned how to catch, 
which is what the 
Red Sox wanted. 
They were always 
pretty sure he could 
hit. Intelligent and 
confident, he is 6 feet 
4, weighs 210 pounds. 




HEIR APPARENT to the Oriolo shortstop job, now held by 
weak-hitting Willie Miranda, is Ronnie Hansen, a tall, 
rangy 19-year-oId with only one season of pro experience 






bui the fluid }?race and strong arm of a Marty Marion, 
whom he closely resembles. Not yet a good hitter, he 
is a determined worker, should show rapid improvement. 



INSURANCE for the 
aging Los Angeles 
outfield i.s 22-year- 
old Don Denieter, a 
big, fast Oklahoman 
who can field like the 
dickens and hit with 
power, He missed out 
on spring training 
becau.se of military 
service, but Dodger 
brass know what he 
can do and ccmnt on 
him as eventual re- 
placement for either 
limping Duke Sni- 
der or Carl Furillo. 


GLARING NEED at 

Cleveland is for in- 
field help, and solidly 
muscled 24-year-old 
Georgian, Billy Mo- 
ran, may become the 
starting Indian sec- 
ond baseman. Not a 
topflight hitter, he i.s 
very quick, has great 
speed on the base.s 
and is outstanding 
with a glove. Wears 
a tough, constant 
grin and is the type 
to keep a ball club 
alive and on its toes. 




BIG HITTER Giants 
have been waiting 
for to join Mays in 
the outfield is Willie 
Kirkland, 24, who 
had tremendous mi- 
nor league record be- 
fore service hitch, 
now looks as if he is 
ready to go. A big, 
strong left-handed 
slugger with real 
power, he has much 
to learn about play- 
ing the outfield, but 
good speed and a 
strong arm will help. 



enthusiasm— and who can blame them! 
MGA's lively performance, superb roadability 
and classic low-lined styling are sports car 
motoring at its happiest. No wonder the MGA is 
America's favorite by better than 3 to 1. 


why 

every MGA 
rates 
a salute! 
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Every spring trout fishermen return to the streams, always tempted 
by the remembered pleasures of a familiar run but sometimes also 
by the dream of discovering new and rewarding water. To add to the 
temptations, on the following 20 pages three expert anglers offer 

3 TROUT STREAM 

DISCOVERIES 

FOR FLY-FISHERMEN 

SPARSE GREY HACKLE 

To find new fly-fishing waters, Arthur W. Miller, a 
writer and fisherman beloved under the pen name of 
Sparse Grey Hackle, left his favorite Catskill haunts 
to explore the limestone feeders of the Susquehanna 
in Pennsylvania. After prowling the fertile but little- 
known fly waters of that area, he wrote a Q O 
report on his findings, which begins on page Ow 


JOHN MCDONALD 

John McDonald, a business writer for Fortune and 
a knowledgeable man on a wide variety of subjects, is 
devoted both as writer and vacationer to the sport and 
art of fly-fishing. Of all the western waters that he has 
searched, McDonald selects a short mile-tong creek in 
Montana for its abundance of fish, its surprises ^ 
and its challenges, which he examines on page OO 


RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 

Canadian magistrate, conservationist and author, Rod- 
erick Haig-Brown has fly-fished a fair part of the world, 
from his native Britain to the Argentine. For a trout 
stream of great promise, seldom tried by fly-fishermen 
but in easy reach of many, Haig-Brown has chosen a 
Pacific Coast river in western Washington. /^Q 
He reports on this new favorite of his on page OO 
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TROUT STREAMS coniinurd 


PENN'S CREEK, FAMOUS FOR YEARS AMONG LOCAL BAIT ANGLERS. HAS SELDOM BEEN TRIED BY SERIOUS FLY-FISHERMEN 


IN PENNSYLVANIA: 

Penn’s Creek 

For 40 miles of its course through the eroded ramparts of 
the Appalachians, a rare and fertile limestone 
stream offers varied opportunities to trout fishermen 


by SPARSE GREY HACKLE 

K aroondinha, the Indians called 
it, but the white men named it 
after William Penn’s grandson, and 
it appears on maps variously as John 
Penn’s, Penn’s or Penn Creek. Most 
eastern anglers would call it a river. 
It has brow'n and rainbow trout, cer- 
tainly up to .seven pounds’ weight 
and possibly twice that, throughout 
its more than 40 miles of fishing. It 
is rated by tlie few experts who know 
it as the best fly-rod trout water in 
the East. 

In a manner of speaking, no one 
knows this splendid stream which 
flows so close to the homes of a mil- 
lion anglers. Even its name is scarcely 
known outside the Keystone State, 
because it is fished mostly by Penn- 
sylvanians. And only a handful of 
those realize its fly-fishing potential, 
since nearly all of them are either bait 
fishermen or spinners. 


Penn’s Creek lies in the angle be- 
tween the main Susquehanna and its 
West Branch tributary and is 60 
miles long. The first 40 miles of it 
are trout-fishing water; the last 20 
miles are visited only by bass fisher- 
men. It emerges as a full-fledged 
trout brook, too wide to jump across, 
from Penn Cave, near Bellefonte in 
Centre County. At its mid-point, 
around Weikert, it is as wide as the 
big Beaverkill, a hundred feet or 
more, but has more water in it. From 
Glen Iron down to White Springs, 
where the trout fishing is ordinarily 
said to end, it is really boat water, 
it being impossible to cover the big, 
long pools otherwise. In fact, it is 
possible to “float” and fish the river 
from Coburn down, on the spring 
high water, and each j'^ear a few ad- 
venturous anglers do so. 

Penn’s Creek flows between two 


great Appalachian ramparts, through 
a V-shaped valley which is gentle 
farmland at the lower, wide end but 
steep and rugged at the upper, where 
the sides crowd close to the stream. 
For the middle half of its fishing 
length it runs between steep, forested 
and infinitely lonely slopes, a typical 
mountain stream with white water, 
rapids and rocky bottom which re- 
quires strong legs and a staff to wade 
in the early season. But on both its 
upper and lower ends it flows quietly 
through open fields, over a fine gravel 
bottom which is weeded in some 
places. There are but four tiny vil- 
lages on its 40 miles of trout water. 
There is not an inch of posted w;iter 
on Penn’s, for it is navigable, ibe 
early settlers ran loaded 4( -lOOt 
“arks” down it on the high water. 

The first 14 miles from Penn Cave 
to Coburn are open meadow water, 
dead smooth, quiet, gravel-bottomed 
and easy wading. They are fished 
hard at the beginning of the season, 
but this is such lovely dry-fly water 
that the visitor should plan to try it 
out after the fly season is far enough 
along to have discouraged the bait 
fishermen. Below Coburn there are 
four miles of water beginning to be 
a mountain stream, down to I'oe 
Paddy State Park. The “village” 
(one resident family) of Ingleby is the 
fishing capital of this upper river. 
Into this stretch empties Eik Creek, 
an excellent fishing stream, which 
just above the junction receives Pine 
Creek, a small but also excellent 
stream. The whole area is notable for 
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its fishing. From Poe Paddy State 
Park down to the junction of Cherry 
Run, above Weikert, are some five 
miles of relatively inaccessible and 
therefore lightly fished mountain 
stream which is such fine water as to 
be worth the trouble of walking to it 
— fast, broken water and deep pools. 
One, which has the remarkable name 
of Aumiller’s Bottom, has produced 
some unbelie^•able fish. 

Cherry Run itself, though small, 
is rated one of the half-dozen best 
brook-trout streams in the state and 
can be fly-fished with a short rod. 
From Cherry Run down to Glen Iron 
there are about 10 miles of cabin or 
camp country; the woods are dotted 
with them, including a number of 
colonies or groups. Here the valley 
is widening out and the slopes become 
gentler, but it is a rough and rugged 
stretch of water with deep holes, 
white water, flats, “spinning wheels” 
fbig deep eddies) and every variety 
of water, all rough-bottomed. Here 
is where the fishing pressure centers 
so that parking is sometimes a prob- 
lem, for space is limited. 

Below Glen Iron the river is flat, 
gravelly and weedy and it is really 
boat water, but a man with high wad- 
ers and high determination, plus a 
good casting arm, can do a lot in it. 
The trout fishing is generally held 
to end at White Springs, but every 
knowledgeable and experienced an- 
gler whom 1 queried said emphatical- 
ly that bigger fish than the upper wa- 
ter holds can be found in the junction 
pools and cold holes clear down to 
and including the confluence of 


Penn’s with the Susquehanna River. 

Penn’s Creek is a limestone stream. 
Limestone trout streams are com- 
paratively rare in the United States, 
but in the central part of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the Appalachians end 
and the Alleghenies begin, there is a 
whole group of them. “Downstate,” 
around Harrisburg, they are meek, 
muddy and choked with weed al- 
though unbelievably fat with fish 
food, as. are all limestonere-. But the 
northern streams are mountain and 
forest waters, among which Penn’s 
Creek is outstanding for its size, its 
wooded valley and its bold and varied 
aspect. At first sight it appears to be 
a typical dashing “freestone” (non- 
limestone 1 river. But it is a limeston- 
er, and its basic characteristics are 
those of an English chalk stream how- 
ever little it may look like one. 

FOOD FOR THE FISH 

It is so fantastically rich in food 
elements that every stone is covered 
with the underwater forms of stream 
insects, and the water is a milky gray- 
green with plankton and other mi- 
croscopic food organisms. It is alwa.vs 
so cool that it has fine fly-fishing all 
summer long. It carries through the 
winter as much as 75% (an incredi- 
ble proportion on any other type of 
stream) of the stocked fish left in it 
at the end of the fishing season, since 
it never has destructive “anchor,” or 
bottom, ice. Its flow is so stable that 
even after going without any rain- 
fall worth mentioning between early 
April and late September last year, it 
was down by only about two feet and 


fishable right up to its source. And 
all because of its limestone spring 
origin. 

As a “composite” stream, Penn’s 
Creek has fewer of the round-bodied, 
free-swimming and burrowing types 
of May fly nymphs than are found in 
the “pure” limestoners. But it has 
incredible qaantities and innumera- 
ble species of the flat-bodied clamber- 
ing tj'pes characteristic of fast water. 
It is loaded, too, with the big black- 
and-yellow stone fly nymphs and 
with various caddis, including the 
grannom with the green egg sac. Fish- 
ermen coming out of the stream often 
find the whole front of their waders 
covered with craw’ling caddis files and 
gluey egg masses. 

The main hatches on Penn’s Creek 
begin in early April with a small dark- 
winged Ephemerella, which is imi- 
tated by the artificial Hendrickson 
and the Red Quill. Then from late 
April into late May there comes 
every day, conveniently between 10 
o’clock and noon, a good solid hatch 
of small “sulphurs” of the Ephemer- 
ella subvaria group, which look like 
the familiar Light Cahill {Stenonema 
iihaca) of the freestone streams but 
have bodies ranging in color from 
cream to butter. This hatch is always 
a dramatic event. One moment the 
stream is entirely dead and the next 
it is covered with rising fish as the 
golden-bodied little beauties begin 
bursting from the surface and taking 
wing. 

Penn’s Creek is famous for its 
hatches of the shad fly, or green 
continued 



PENN'S CREEK emerges from the strata of Penn Cave as it takes on the aspects of a mountain stream, finally wid- 
a full-fledged trout creek. In the first winding miles, it ening and flattening again. Below White Springs, while 
moves easily over a gravel bottom, then, below Coburn, there is still chance for trout, it is essentially boat water. 
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to keep fit 
on a bike 


Biking is the ideal "fun exercise” 
to keep you trim and fit. That’s 
why cycling is so highly 
recommended by the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. 
More and more adults are riding 
bikes strictly for pleasure. It’s 
an activity the whole family 
can enjoy. 

When you need bicycle tires, 
see your U. S. Royal bicycle 
tire dealer. 


Bike riding is more fun on 

U.S.ROYA 


It’s fun 


United States 


CYCLE TIRE DEPARTMENT • 549 Eos) Georgia Streel, Indianopolis 6, Indiono 


PENN'S CREEK conlinucd 

drake, between May 25 and June 15, 
which, normally though not invaria- 
bly, are tremendous in volume. As on 
other waters, the duns — green drakes 
— hatch sporadically through the 
clay, but Penn’s hatches are often so 
large as to bring the fish to the sur- 
face and thus provide good dry-fly- 
fishing during the day. The fall of 
spinner— gray drakes— comes at dusk 
like a thunderclap, a tremendous 
thing. The air is so thick with the 
huge white-bodied, black-tailed, 
gray-wingecl flies that one cannot see 
a man a hundred yards upstream, 
and every backwater is covered with 
drifted windrows of the spent insects. 
That is when every fish in the river 
feeds, and it is nothing unusual for 
an angler to get into four or five huge 
trout, one after another— fish so big 
and strong that they cannot be held 
but run off downstream to the end of 
the line and break the leader unless 
the fisherman has a great deal of 
backing line, skill and luck. 

It is a special glory of Penn’s 
Creek that even after the green drake 
is off, there continue to be inter- 
mittent hatches of a great variety of 
flies, right through to Labor Day, and, 
hence, good fishing. In fact, the fish- 
ing is so uniformly good on Penn’s 
that one e.xpert prefers the first weeks 
of the season, to April 20; another, 
late April through May, for the sul- 
phurs; a third, May 25 to June 15, 
the shad-fly season; and one of the 
best prefers July and August. Among 
these late-hatching flies are some, va- 
riously identified as blue dun and 
iron blue dun, so small that they are 
successfully imitated only with Nos. 
20 to 24 artificials. 

So little fly-fishing is done on Penn’s 
Creek, relatively speaking, that, to 
my knowledge, no special fly pat- 
terns have been developed for it nor 
is there a single custom flytier in the 
area. However, the following stand- 
ard patterns are popular (note that 
ail except the drakes— which imitate 
.the shad fly— should be No. 14 or 
smaller, whether wet or dry); 

For dry flies, the Hendrickson, Red 
Quill, Light Cahill, Pale Sulphur (like 
the Light Cahill but with yellowish 
silk body in a range of shades), Red 
Fox, Ginger Quill, Pale Evening Dun 
and Spinner, Grannom, and the 
Green, Gray and Black Drakes. 

For wet flies, the Hendrickson, 
Light Cahill, Light Sulphur, Lead wing 

conlinned 
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Can trouferf be indefendent ? 


Everywhere in the 


world, well-dressed men know the independent elegance of self-supporting 


Daks. For the comfort of the tailoring that keeps trousers up, shirt-tails down. 


without benefit of belt or 


waist that results from 


move easily. They stride, sit 


British imports are made in an 


in leatherweight worsted flannels 
gaberdines. Just as faultlessly 
tailored. Prices from $29.95. 
$16.00) You will find Daks in 



suspenders. For the slender 
this absence of belt. Daks 
and turn with grace. These 
unusual array of colours . . . 
irweave tropicals and to oz. 
woven as Daks are faultlessly 
In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, 
fine stores across the country, or 


write Simpson Imports Inc, DeptSA, 9 East 37th St, New York i6. Telephone 


MU 5-7445. Also Daks for women : skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts 


ye$!...ifthey^re 


Tailored bj' S. Simpton Lid, London, England 


DAK 
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FIT FOR A KING — DELICIOUS SUNDAE 

Ke 


Creme cle Mentli 


OVER ICE CREAM 


A delicious, different dessert that inspires cheers of appreciation 
. . . and it's simple to fix, too. Arrow Creme de Menthe is also 
delightful straight, in a frappe, over the rocks and as a highball 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7, MICH 60 PROOF 



i6200 



Addrast Mr. Winslon McCrao. Mgr., Sun Volley, 
Idaho lor ghone Sun Volley 3311), or Union 
Pocific Railroad, Room 2A96, Omaha 2, Nebr., 


OWNED AND OPERATED 


Only of Sun Valley will you find on 
outdoor, Olympic-size, all-seasons 
ice rink. Daily patch sessions and 
superb instruction available by Hans 
Johnsen and staff. 


There's a wonderful world of other 
outdoor fun, too, including golf, 
tennis, skeet and trap shooting, 
swimming, fishing and evening 
entertainment, so why not 
make this the year? 

BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Coachman and all the flat-bodied 
nymphs, particularly the Stone Fly. 

Everyone who knows Penn’s Creek 
agrees emphatically that it is very 
difficult to fish because the fish are so 
well fed. They do not strike vigorous- 
ly but sip delicately after careful in- 
spection, and will not come at all un- 
less the offering is perfectly made 
and the artificial matches the liatch. 
With the dry fly long floats are neces- 
sary, since the fish often follow a fly, 
artificial or natural, for five feet or 
more, inspecting it closely before ei- 
ther taking or rejecting it. The catch 
of the average fly-fisherman on Penn’s 
is poorer than on many freestone 
streams but the good angler can real- 
ly clean up after he learns the water. 

It is impossible to bring such well- 
fed fish to the surface by “fishing the 
water’’ with big, fancy patterns when 
there is no natural hatch. Even when 
there is a hatch, it is usually too 
sparse to bring the fish up and start 
them feeding. So most of the good 
surface fishing is confined to the peri- 
od after sunset — and, too often, after 
dark— when the more concentrated 
falls of spinner occur. For this reason 
Penn’s is generally regarded as pri- 
marily a wet-fly stream. But the man 
who wants fun more than fish can 
have rare sport with the dry fly in 
the daytime if he will fish only to 
rising fish, and match the hatch. 

A CONSTANT STREAM 

It is difficult to fish a wet fly up- 
stream on Penn’s, since the water is 
colored and one cannot see the fish 
coming to the fly. The .standard meth- 
od is therefore “across and down,” 
throwing slack behind the fly to give 
it a natural drift and allow it to sink 
as much as possible; ordinarily, it is 
advisable to fish deep. Many Penn’s 
anglers fish a wet fly or a nymph dur- 
ing a hatch instead of a dry imitation 
of the emerging dun. 

In the early season there is fishing 
all the way from Penn Cave to White 
Springs, but after the middle of June 
the fishing will be better above Wei- 
kert. In the inlet pools of Weikert 
Run, Cherry Run, Poe Creek, Elk 
Creek and— in Elk — Pine Creek, 
there are always fish and often big 
ones, for there the water is always 
cold. In brassy mid-August of a 
drought year I found the water at 
Weikert to be under 70° in the morn- 
ing and 72° in midafternoon. 

continued 
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YOU’LL LIKE BEING LOOKED IKT in your heaviijid 
’58 CHEVROLET. That’s only natural. For you know that the 
boldly sculptured lines of that longer, lower Body by Fisher set a new 
style in styling. And every move your Chevy makes tells ijou there’s 
new high-mettled performance to go with that exclusive high-styled look. 


There’s a special kind of glow 
that goes with owning a new 
Chevrolet. Behind the wheel, you 
feel like you’re right where you 
belong. You know you’re being 
looked at — and you couldn’t look 
better. 

You’re driving the car with the 
styling that’s cau.sing the year’s 
biggest stir. The plain fact is, 
people like to look at Chevi'olets. 
They especially like those boldly 
.sculptured contours and that 
graceful gull-wing rear. You can’t 
miss or mistake a Chevy! 

But this car brings you satis- 
faction that goes far beyond its 


beauty. It surrounds you with 
the bank-vault solidity of famous 
Body by Fisher. It carries you 
serenely over the miles with a 
smoothness that could only come 
from a new kind of Full Coil sus- 
pension— or Chevy’s real air 
ride*. It re.sponds with a silken 
rush that tells you here’s some- 
thing wonderfully new in the way 
of V8 power. 

Driving this new Chevrolet is 
much too good to put off. Your 
Chevrolet dealer will arrange it. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Oplionnl at extra cost. 






In \car5 pasl. unst'rujnilous (lislillcrs Iried 
Ui capitalize on Canadian (ilul/s towering 
reputation. The sixty-five bottles shown 
above are evidence of this, ^ct for 73 years 
llie distinetive flavor of Canadian Club has 
defied imitation. The only whisky that tastes 
like Canadian Club is Canadian Club itself. 
When you buy a bottle of Canadian Club 


today, you know you are about Icj enjoy 
the one great whisky that captures the 
lightness of scotch and the smooth satis- 
faction of bourbon. Canadian Club is 
made bv Hiram Walker, now celebrating 
its lOOth year of distilling leadership. Ifs 
“The Best In The House’’ in 87 lands. 






IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC., DETROIT, MICH- BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 6 years old • 90.4 proof • Imported from Canada 


PENN'S CREEK conliruerl 

Of course there are no records, but 
casual inquiry elicited the following 
reports of good fish taken, mostly 
last year but a few in 19o6; bear in 
mind that I’enn’s fish run very heavy 
for size— a 22' :-inrh fish will go a 
full five pounds. There are no big- 
headed lanky slinks in this fat water. 

Near Coburn, one man — a great 
expert, to be sure— got 32 fish, Ifi to 
18 inches, on locust in 1957 and took 


HOW TO GET THERE 
WHERE TO STAY 
WHAT TO BRING 

Route to Penn's Creek. The car trav- 
eler from the north or east aim.s for 
Williamsport, Pa., on the West Branch 
(if the Su.stiuehanna .30 mile.s north of 
the Penn's Creek confluence. To reach 
Penn’s headwaters from Williamsport 
take U.S. Route 220 to Mlleaburg, 
then State Route 53 through Belle- 
fonte to Centre Hall on Slate Route 
45, not far from Penn Cave. To reach 
the lower water from Williamsport 
take U.S, Route 15 to Lewisburg, then 
west on State Route 45. One can also 
go to Lock Haven; take State Route 
880 to Logantown and then take a 
narrow gravel road through Livonia 
to the intersection of State? Route 45, 
which parallels Penn’s Creek at some 
distance. If is from this route that f sh- 
erman can pick the gravel roads run- 
ning to a number of the good fishing 
spoU I mention on these pages. To 
reach the lower waters from the south 
or west take U.S. Route 15 from Har- 
risburg to la-w’shurg. For the upper 
part of the creek, lake U.S. 220 from 
the west to Mileshurg. 

Allegheny Air Line.s maintains a 
good schedule to Williamsport, where 
the air traveler can rent a car. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has service 
between Harrisburg and Williams- 
port. 

Food and lodging. Penn’s Creek is a 
good place to fish, but no place for 
the fisherman who feels obliged to eat 
and sleep in grand style. Few tourists 
move through the area, so there are no 
motels of merit. Roadside food is scarce 
and mediocre. The best bet fur the 
fisherman trying the upper creek is the 
BrinkerhofT Hotel in Bellefonte. For 
the lower creek, about the only place 
close by is the Milllinburg Hotel in 
Mifflinlnirg — decent accommodations 


five, same sizes, in an evening, on 
natural May fly. In the same area an- 
other great expert took four fish over 
20 inches, a 16-incli and an 18-inch 
fish, all in one day and night. The 
foregoing were all brown and rain- 
bow trout. 

The following were also taken: be- 
low Coburn, a 27-inch browru.and 
a 20-inclT rainbow; in Poe Paddy 
Park, a 23-inch rainbow and a 14- inch 
speckled brook trout; in Aumiller’s 

eonti)nie<l 


and good food at low prices. At Wood- 
ward, on State Route 45, there is the 
small, clean Woodward Inn. 

Tackle recommendations. In addi- 
tion to the equipment I have favored 
in my full report on these pages, 
for the visilor who plans night fish- 
ing 1 suggest also a nine-foot ba.ss 
bug rod. 

special equipment. Beyond my rec- 
ommendations on these pages, I in- 
dorse, for the fisherman intent on 
prowling, a good imsect repellent, a 
good compas-s and good detailed maps. 
The fi.sherman would do well to or- 
der from the Geological Survey, 
Washington 25, D.C., the Centre 
Hall, the Millheim, the Milllinburg 
and the Sunhury quadrangles — with 
woodland coverage, s<»!e 1:62,500 — 
of the topographic series of l-’ennsyl- 
vania. 

Guides. There are no guides explicitly 
for hire as such, but I found plenty of 
local fishermen who offered to take me 
along as a companion, gratis. In Wei- 
kert, right on Penn’s Creek, the Union 
County Sportsmen's Club has taken 
over an old C.C.C. camp. They have 
pretty good food, double-decker bunks 
(for which members supply their own 
bedding ) and a beer bar. It is the place 
for meeting the men who know the 
creek. You can join the club for a $2 
initialion and .84 annual dues, .\i least 
go in the club and gaze at the .^4- 
poit/id brown trout that was speanul 
in the Bellefonte hatchery and now 
hangs on the vvall. 

Licenses and laws. The re.sident license 
costs S3.25; nonrt'sident license fee is 
reciprocal with your slate but $3.25 
minimum. I^icense available from De- 
partment of Revenue, Miscellaneous 
Licenses Section, Harrisburg, Pa., or 
county treasurers or from local sport- 
ing goods stores in Lewisburg, Belle- 
fonie, Mifflinburg and Millheim. Sea- 
son is from April 15 to Labor Day. 
Limit eight trout (any species) a day, 
six inches minimum. Check syllabus 
given with license for exceptions. 



JAGUAR 70 

Smart, sleniJer shape . . . smooth, 
easy draw . . . and magnificent 
mildness ... all are yours in this 
superb vintage Havana cigar. 


To obtain ihis hondsome 

Imported Briar 
Cigar Holder 

Moil the cellophane wrapper from o GOID 
LABEL Jaguar 70, wiih S0< to cover hondling, 
porcel post, and insurance to: 

Gradiai, Annis & Co., Dept. 0, Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla. 
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Penn^f 


vania 


sets the pace for spring 


Pennsylvania is the name to look for when you're buying 
sports equipment for this year’s outdoor fun. Available at 
leading sporting goods and department stores, Pennsylvania 
athletic products set the pace in performance, appearance, 
durability and budget-wise pricing. 

Golf, tennis, bowling and swim equipment, water skis, 
rubber-constructed athletic balls, backyard play kits . . . insist 
on Pennsylvania, the line known for outstanding quality 
and top-flight performance. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 





PENN’S CREEK continxied 

Bottom, below the park, a 27.inch 
brown; in Butter Rock Hole (pool) 
below Cherry Run, a big rainbow. In 
the same place, the previous year, 
Guy Gheen of Sunbury lost “a tre- 
mendous fish” on a big Irresistible 
when the hook straightened — prob- 
ably after dark. And in the next pool 
below, Mr. Chapman saw a 36-inch 
brown run right aground while chas- 
ing a 15-inch brown last year. 

Also last season a Weikert angler 
got a limit of brook trout up to 12 
inches and turned over another of 
about 16 inches in Cherry Run, on 
grasshopper, in mid-August. And a 
week later a boy, Kkio Vonada of 
Woodward, got a 213.^-i’ich brown 
and a 15-inch rainbow and lost ‘‘the 
big one,” on grasshopper, all in one 
day, in little Pine Creek right in the 
village. 

Note that most of these fish were 
taken in the upper river, and most of 
them on bait. The two facts are inter- 
related. There are just as many big 
fish in the lower water; in fact, more 
and bigger. But fishing there requires 
long casts, a near impossibility with 
natural bait and a complete one for 
fishermen who don’t have rods ca- 
pable of it and can’t cast anyway. 

BIG BY DAY, BIGGER BY NIGHT 

Although the Penn’s Creek angler 
always has a real and substantial 
chance of getting into a b!g fish by 
daylight, the devoted big-fish fisher- 
man will go after them at night. 
And, considering how the Pennsyl- 
vania anglers demand meat, it is 
curious that so little night fishing is 
done in this, one of the few states in 
which it is legal. The universal lure 
for big fish is grasshopper, although 
in a locust year the fiddle-playing 
cicada is as popular as the saltatorial, 
tobacco-chewing ’hopper, and I 
think the difficulty of getting either 
one out of a box and onto a hook in 
the dark is the reason why there is so 
little night fishing. 

But just as effective and capable 
of being cast far and often besides 
are artificial imitations of these 
naturals, along with a hair mouse, a 
bass plug spanked down and wiggled 
like a drowning June bug or a sal- 
mon dry fiy “worked” to imitate a 
big moth that has run out of gas and 
ditched. 

Night fishing is the most dranatic 
and thrilling form of fly-fishing, and 
coniinued 
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llAViri WtBSTER 


Dcihiel WebsiLT called Olrf ('row '‘tlit 
finest in the world!” . . - Mark n'wain 
kept a supply at his favorite tavern. 
These, and other gianis of '19th c:en- 
tury America, prized Old Orow— just 
as you will when you try l.oday’s mag- 
nififently mild 86 proof Old trow! 


OLD CROW 


^VVVVVVA\aVVVVVVVVVVaaVVWVVVWVVVV\VVVWV\\VV'VVVWlAVVV'VAAVVV\VVVV\VVA^A>AVV\VVVVVVVV' 

Which Theory Do You OK? 


\’:in Burt ii inv.Atci ioiislv named f liem- 
s<he.*: //i. IhiiiMcinlic i>. h. (.'/uf'. -\ 
new -ip.ijJi'r ifvealed <h It. stood foe 
(11,1 h'n"l,fhni,l:, \',ui Buretis birth- 
place. Hill e.v/ tlieory troes ii.iek to 
when barrels oi [ame.s tlrow’s greru 


biiiirljon were stamped Oh — desig- 
natine its origin fw O/,-/ hriU/ickr. .Sine 
everyone knew the he't whiskey came 
iVoiM Keiuueky. OK on the Ijarrel 
'meant a treat m the glas.s! .So pick 
\ oiir theory ; either one is OK witli 


KwWW/WVVVWWA VV\V^ \\\V\AAAVt/V\AM/VV\V\AA\\AAV\VlAAA/V\/Vl\V\/VVVlAAVVVVAA\VlAMAAA'VVV\/\? 

HE Ol^* CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANXI-ORT., KEKTLCKY. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


Great Detate 

BETWEEN THE HONORABLE 

DANIEL 

WEBSTEH 

and 

John Haynes 

on the lOih, insc., in the 
I own Square, to be foi- 
luweti by a H \RHi;t;L’i:. 

afternoon of great Ok\- 
Touv. Honest RoA.sr 
Ki I K and tVi.nsn.R'.s h.A- 
vouiir, |-\-\li.S(:RO\V'.s 
B( TS'. 


GEN. NATHAN B. 
FORREST NEVER 
SAID '‘Get There 
Fastest with the 
l\Iostest!^’ 

Cionfederate Gen. Basil 
Duke in his metnoirs 
wrote ofhi.s famous feJiow 
oniccr; "I was present at 
an interview between him 
(L'ni-rest) and tGrn.Juhn 
Huiiii Morgan. Morgan 
wanted partieularly to 
know alioiit his fmarked 
.success I at Murfreesboro. 
•Oh, ‘ .said l''orrest. 'IJust 
took the .short cut and 
£;/!/ //)/)<■ //mV ui/h 'nnil 
mi-ii.' " (italics adderlt. 
.\fter the war, Gen. l.^uke, 
who called Old Grow 
•’ilic most famous whis- 
k< v ever made in Ken- 
tucky,” frequently met 
with Forrest to reminisce 
over a glaw, no doubt, of 
ihi.s famous wbi.skry. 


A Precious Cargo 
for Sen. Henry Clay 
- 


■(if^-PUBLIC NOTICE-^- 


■:ii- 

W \S I F.I); Dr.ivm.iii 
,md help*'!-. -Nlii't luivi 
w e(/-(hurj<i wa"<;n. stui tit' 
team of hor.ses anil know 
till- roads to W .(.shiiurton. 
lo take .1 shipment of 
lame.s ( liow s Ijom b.in to 
I |i r li.ime of .Senator 
Ib'nrv Chn in Washing- 
ton . I) . C . . .\ p|j I \ .It 
I.mu-s Gi-mv-s .iisiili.-iw , 
< I'lenn's ( reck. W'ooc d'oi 'l 
( i)i mt\ . Ki iilnc kv. 

h' 

Money on your mind? 
History in your attic? 
Put them all together 
they can speil 

* 250 ^ 

FOR YOU 

I.ook tlirough old trunks, 
attics, nr'W.spapiTs. fam- 
ily papers, diarie.s for doc- 
iimenierl information re- 
lating James Grow's 
wliiski'y to famous lOtli 
(Vntnry .Anu'rirans. ;\(-- 
ceptable mat'-rial will be 
]5aid for by the under- 
signefl with 2511 lawful 
anti legal U. S. doHais. 

OLD CROW 
HIS'l'OKKI.M HUKE-W; 

U'J Madison ,\venuc 
.New •I’ork, N. 


the -Siibsrrilier, In 
ills Cure iuitl Skill lia.s acquired 
l.''•nl■l.ll .Approval willi his vvliis- 
key. whose easks are known hv 
I lie Mark. I.unc-S (, irow 's W'hisktn ; 
.\ncl nthi rs, i iu ving his success. 
Iiave maile and sold their bourbon 




■oast 0 

6 . 0 

g -Id dll' iniliroieincni g 

^ ihul comcn wilh tinir, ^ 

I Old Wood hiirnit Ihr /xvg/i/e.sV S 

g Old Friends nrr die Iriie.'it g 

^ Old CrouJ Instfs du- finest ^ 

0 0 

OGOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


witli this .Mark, and imposing it 
on tlie Public as the .Antiieiitic 
tlrow's bourbon; This is to notify 
that wliati vi-r bourbon is sold bv 
thc.Subsi l ilitT, has only tlie Mark. 
James ( row's W’hiikev, and any 
other .Mark is an Impusuire. 

oooaooooooGooooooooo 
1 W'cilncstiav, 
I4lh In d. ' 

A RED COW 

She is marked with white on 
her (lank and is remarkalile for 
having losl nearly h:\lfher tail. 
A drink of Old (7rovv and Five 
Dollars reward is being ofrerod 
for her reLurn. Daniel Andrews, 
130 Half-Moon Street. 
0OOGOOOO0GOOOOGQOOOG 
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IN 98 COUNTRIES 



The underwear brand 
that's most in demand is 


Jockfji 



kmnvn the world over by this symbol 

COOPER'S, iNCORPORAtEU— KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 

LICENSEES AND REGISTERED USERS: 
Australia: Speedo Knitting Mills 
British Isles: Lyle & Scott 
New Zealand: Lane, Walker, Rudkin 
Switzerland: VolImooHer 
France: Verdier 
Colombia: Textiles, Ego 
Italy: Sacit 
Denmark: Taco 
South Africa: Ninian & Lester 
Germany: Volma 
Austria: Josef Huber's Erben 
Ireland: Dublin Shirt & Collar Company 
Mexico: Rinbros, S,A, 
Venezuela: HRH 
Spain; Nerva 

Canada; Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 
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on the lower ends of these northern 
liinestoners one has a sporting chance 
of getting into two or three or four 
big fish, three pounds or better, in 
a night. However, the angler is cate- 
gorically warned that under no cir- 
cumstances should he go at night 
into water which he has not ex- 
plored by day. He should carry at 
least two fiashlights, have a compan- 
ion and refrain from swinging his 
arms in heavy brush. 

The fisherman on Penn’s Creek 
should not grasp tree branches to 
pull himself out of the stream, and 
in general should keep his hands off 
things. That is because there are 
some rattlesnakes in Pennsylvania, 
just as there are in every other state 
that has trout fishing, except pos- 
sibly Maine and New Hampshire. 
Fishermen do not see them or even 
know of their e.xistence because usual- 
ly they are not found along streams. 
But they live mostly on mice, and 
mice must have water, green food 
and grasshoppers for subsistence. 
When drought drives the mice down 
to the swamps and streams, the rat- 
tlers follow them. The Pennsylvania 
angler’s chances of being bitten are 
astronomically smaller than his 
chances of being killed on the high- 
way driving to the stream. 

E.xperienced Penn’s Creek fisher- 
men agree that the spring wading is 
rough, difficult and even somewhat 
dangerous; a wading staff is a neces- 
sity and maybe even a Mae West, 
they say. But two things indicate 
that this alarmist advice needs a 
grain of salt. One is that the country 
boys get along pretty well in plain 
rubber boots, which are mighty slip- 
pery footwear. The other is that the 
strongest warnings come from the 
most daring waders, those who try to 
cross the stream in high water or 
attempt to follow a big fish down- 
stream over the boulders. 

"I got into an enormous fish and 
tried to follow him down.” said Bill 
Grant, a well-known Sunbury angler. 
‘‘He had me all the way under water 
three times before he smashed me up 
[f.c., broke the leader].” No one but a 
real “algerine” would even try to fol- 
low a fish over those boulders. 

And that brings us to a fascinating 
and curious word which is not merely 
local to the area but apparently dying 
out. Its derivation is a mystery, un- 
less it refers to the fierce, bearded Al- 
gerine pirates whom the U.S. Navy 


trounced off “the shores of Tripoli” 
in 1804, but its present meaning is, 
approximately: a native: an oldtimer; 
a hard-case hunter or fisherman whose 
passion for the sport drives him to 
any lengths, a fisherman who will 
wade up to the chin and take any 
chance in order to reach a big fish, 
one who doesn’t shave from the time 
he goes into the woods until he comes 
out, nor is touched by water, inter- 
nally or externally, except when he 
falls in. It is not necessary to be an 
algerine to fi.sh the limestone creeks 
but a touch of it helps. 

SLIPPERY FOOTING 

Much of the stream bottom is com- 
posed of rough, closely spaced, paral- 
lel limestone ridges, the eroded tops 
of folded strata. This makes for diffi- 
cult wading, but hobnails hold well 
on it. But in the mountain section 
from Ingleby to Glen Iron, there are 
a lot of water-rounded stones too big 
for hobnails to grip and slippery with 
.stream growths. Here the local experts 
use chain sandals over felt soles, hut 
good piano-felt soles and leather heels 
studded with big, widely spaced, iron 
hobnails will do as well. 

The rest of the tackle is convention- 
al-good high waders, an eight- or 
nine-foot rod, according to preference, 
and at least lOO yards of backing on 
the reel, Hard-braided, waterproofed, 
nylon bait-casting line, 10- or 12- 
pountl test, is strong and compact 
and tends to float, making it easier to 
retrieve one’s backing. For either wet 
or dry fly, 4x leader points are stand- 
ard except for the tiny Nos. 20 to 24 
flies, which require points finer than 
ox (.005''t. For these platyl must be 
used. Leaders should be nine feet for 
wet and 12 feet for dry fly. The best 
wading staff is the one you cut on the 
stream bank and tie to yourself with 
a yard of cord. You will need a land- 
ing net and, by all means, let it be a 
big one, a full arm’s length deep. 

On a stream with such densely over- 
grown banks the angler is apt to have 
difficulty in finding the place at which 
he left his car and entered the water. 
If he has a small roll of toilet paper 
in his coat, he can drape a few yards 
of it on the bushes for a conspicuous 
marker which may save him much 
futile tramping and worry. 

Although the pampered Beaverkill 
angler, who will not go a hundred 
yards from his car to reach the far-' 
thest bends, would call Penn’s Creek 
inaccessible, it is easier to get to than 
continued on page 53 
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An oulslandinn 35iTiin camera from ihe complete new Ktjdak sclcrtinn 

Kodak Retina Hie — 
the eamera with an eye to your future 


Till- Kodak R clina IIIc Camera not only skives 
you IjrilliaiU color slides loclay. It also can grow 
as your piclure-laking inlcrests grow laier on. 

'i'his superb camera is the heart of one of the 
world's great ))hotographic systems, ranging from 
wide-angle and tele[>hoto lenses ... to equipment 
for ultra-closeups, including microphotographs. 


’The Retina IIIc has a fine, fast f;2 lens, built-in 
exposure meter, rangefinder, synchronized 1/.300 
shutter, .single-stroke lever film acKancc. 

.Ask your Kodak dealer to demonstrate the 
Retina IIIc — with Retina Xenon C 5Umm //2 
Lens, S175. or S17.50 down. {Prices are list, include 
Federal I ax awl are subject to change without notire. ) 



New Kodak I’ony II Camera 
$26.75 — basy way to advance 
to Kodak .35mm color slides. 
I'wo simple seuing.s. K.3 down. 


New Kodak Signet .50 C’am- 
cra . . . $82.50 — Built-in expo- 
sure meter, f‘2.^ lens.W’ith Haiili- 
older. 2 reHeciors. 38.25 down. 


New Kodak 200 Projector 
. . . $64.50 — Show.s color slides 
big and bright: has new Ready- 
matic Changer. S6.50 down. 


See Kodak's T\' shows: "The Ed Sullivan Show" and "The Adventures of Ozzic and Harriet.' 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 
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CARS 


So new- they alniost make the oliiers look like yesteitlay 

New ideas... that's what our 1958 cars are made of. Distinctive from the 
otlier ears — and from each other, too. 67 dillerent models, witli so 
many wonderful choices, it’s like designing your own car. Loaded with 
new ideas - each one aVfXJ Idea, built from your point of view. 

Ford Motor Company The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 




It’s the fine worsted and silky mohair that make Mohara* airy, 
cool, and crisp for the hot. wilting weather ahead. Yet even 
on frosty days you’ll bo perfectly comfortable because of the 
insulating qualities of these same natural fibers. On most 
any day a Mohara suit makes you feel as good as you look. 
Mohara’s made of a superb Pacific fabric. It’s beautifully 
MOHARA its. I. *T.5 tailoi'ed and styled by Joseph & Feiss. See yourself in a Mohara 

this weok. Suit 553.50; two trouser suit 569.95; slacks 516.95 



Fcr the name of yovr Mohoro store, write: 


P/ICI FIC MILLS : 


2A I f if Hi Avenue. £ 

York 16. O' 

Member of 
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PENN'S CREEK ronliiinal 


any other stream of the area. A de- 
crepit one-track railroad ione train a 
day some days; no passenger service) 
closely parallels the river from White 
Springs to Penn Cave and offers a di- 
rect route although it is rough and cin- 
dery walking. It is the only means of 
covering the stretch between Cherry 
Rutland Tunnel Mountain iwhichisa 
mile below Coburn) except for a grav- 
el road which come.s in to Ingleby 
and another which starts outside Co- 
burn and, after going up and down 
some hearty grades, winds up in Poe 
Paddy Stale Park at the river. A grav- 
el road follows the .stream from Penn 
Cave down to Tunnel Vountain. 
From Cherry Run to Wliite Springs, 
I'arious gravel roads come in to the riv- 
er at frequent intervals, as any road 
map shows. Along the more popular 
stretches the fishermen soon beat 
paths along the hank. 

There are two reniarkahle fi.shing 
spots along this river where one can 
leavehiscar, fish around Three sides of 
a mountain spur — a mile for Tunnel 
Mountain and miles for i‘oe 

Paddy Park — and end up within '25 
or 50 yards of his car, to which he 
returns by walking tlirough the rail- 
road tunnels which pierce each of 
these spurs. Both stretches of water 
are fine fishing. 

The people of the Penn's Creek 
area, you will find, are courteous, 
helpful hut independent Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch descendants of the earl\ 
settlors. Some curiosa of the area are 
worth noting: tlie area is making one 
of the last gallant stands for the dou- 
ble bed. Usually a double cabin or ho- 
tel room means one big room and 
one big bed. Also, meat is uniformly 
cooked to death. What you call a rare 
steak, around Penn's Creek is regard- 
ed as still bellowing and struggling. 

Your Rr.st fishing trip to Penn's 
Creek should not he a picnic with the 
wife and kids hut an expedition with 
a stouthearted companion and a thor- 
oughly reliable car with not too little 
road clearance. Distances are long and 
lonely, and towcars and repairmen 
few and far between. Take a week 
early in the season to find acconi moda- 
tions, learn the river and the roads and 
make friends. Then go back in May 
fly time and convince yourself that 
there is no fishing in the East to com- 
pare with that on Penn’s Creek. 

For John McDonald's report on 

Armstrong's Creek, turn page 
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TROUT STREAMS cntiliiiiied 


IN MONTANA: 

A rmstrong ’s Creek 

On a short, spring-born tributary of the Yellowstone River 
the angler enjoys a complex of problems in fishing for a 
bounty of large trout that are partial to small flies 


by JOHN MCDONALD 

There tire, iii'o r/a.s.se.s of loaler which 
make Ike hitjhesi apjieal lo (he imagi- 
nalion and the cmol/on. There are Ikoi^c 
which are nvknnwn and untisshcd, whone 
miinlerious depthx may contain any- 
thing, and which yon are the first, to 
explore. Pfveryune who has fished snch 
knows tvith what expectation and awe 
you draw near. But an emotion egnal- 
ly slroiig, though different, is giren hy 
fishing a river which has been fi.died for 
centuries. .'I.? I walk its banks I like to 
think of those who walked before me. 

-John Waller Hills 
in “A Summer on the Test” 

W HEN 1 was asked to write about 
a “dream creek” 1 thought im- 
mediately of several, and to choose 
among them 1 imposed some criteria 
known to be of interest to experi- 
enced dreamers. 

It must be old enough to satisfy 
Sparse Grey Hackle’s condition that 
angling is tradition; anglers of taste 
and intelligence must have walked 
its bank.s for at least a century. Con- 
trary to Sparse’s doctrine, however, 
it must contain an average run of 
good-sized trout and not a few mon- 
sters, and yet the largest tish must 
lake an interest in only the smallest 
flies. It must be a dry-lly creek par 
e.xcellence and, of course, good as 
well for sunk fly and nymph. And 
there must be something unexpect- 
ed about it. 

The first time I came upon Arm- 
strong’s Creek, in the Montana val- 
ley called Paradise, 1 was startled 
by what I saw and unaware of its 
significance. To the west lay the foot- 
hills of the Gallatin Range; to the 
east, rising sharply to an 11,200-1‘oot 

J'livtogntph by Hnrold E. McGee 


peak, the Absarokas, ‘‘land of the 
raven,” nained for a noble race of 
hunters and fishermen, the Crow Jn- 
rlians. My friend Dan Bailey and I 
were looking for ducks. It was De- 
cember and 23° below zero. On our 
way across a plain of snow that lay 
over the land we came on the creek, 
cutting its clear, green way through 
banks of ice. As we stood there, guns 
under arms, gazing at this wonder, a 
trout rose and slashed his tail as he 
turned down. Then another and an- 
other. The creek was boiling. I never 
saw the hatch but Bailey told me 
about the snow fly, a tiny Diptera, or 
true fly, that hatches in the winter 
and is named not for its own color 
but for that of the landscape into 
which it usually emerges. The snow 
fly is gray to near-black and may be 
represented by the Black Quill or 
Mosquito No. 18, or No. 16 with a 
short-shank hook. What I did not 
immediately realize was that 1 had 
seen the reason why this creek is one 
of the finest and "oldest” trout 
streams in the Uniled Slates, and a 
creek upon which nature and custom 
have imposed the most rigorous con- 
ditions of fly-fishing and conserva- 
tion. 

SUMMER IN PARADISE 

It was several years before I saw 
the creek again and then it was sum- 
mer, and paradise. From the mead- 
ow through which it flows the snow 
still showed, as it always does in tlie 
high crevasses of the Absarokas. Be- 
yond them, the wilderness, the prox- 
imity of which one never forgets. 
.■\round about lay the great, green- 
yellow, half-irrigated, half-prairie- 


like valley, western in its vastness 
— 15 miles wide. -10 long — through 
the center of which winds the Yel- 
lowstone, the stateliest of western 
river.s. Overhead, phantom storms 
gather, blacken, blow and vanish. 
The creek, a tributary of the Yellow- 
stone, is just one mile long and, for- 
tunately, too low to be tapped for 
irrigation, It starts from the ground 
in one great gush and flows gently, 
steadily, constantly and firmly, 100 
to 200 feet wide and waist-deep, on 
its brief course to the river. Thick(*ts 
of tall grass, shrubs, river willows, 
wild roses and myriad growths hedge 
its bank.s. Hereford cattle of the 
Armstrong Ranch, one of the finest 
herds in Montana, grunt their pleas- 
ure as they graze in the meadow or 
stumble across the fords and into 
the cottonwoods. Here and there 
mallards, blue heron, porcupines, 
families of pretty skunks; innumer- 
able small bird.s .streaking from cover 
to cover. There is shade in which to 
lie and rest or write a letter. In the 
still evening, the watery clumj) of 
the otter, the slap of the beaver, the 
slow glide of the muskrat — a river- 
jungle oasis in a sub-arid air and an 
angler’s pastoral. 

Spring creeks are a peculiar species 
of water. The essence of their pecu- 
liarity lies in their stability: their 
mean temperature favors constant 
growth in the life within them the 
year round; neither ice nor flood 
scours their bottom, .^nd so they 
are unusually productive beyond all 
measures V)ased upon other kinds of 
water, and yield hatches of flies even 
when the air is below zero — though 
I can’t imagine how the flies like it 
after they emerge. Armstrong's flows 
into a great river, yet its trout run 
on the average larger and are rela- 
tively more numerous than those of 
the river. It is a poor creek for spin- 
ning tackle, for the rig tangles in its 
grasses; only fly rods are seen in the 
creek. Along its edges, the fly-fisher 
wades through beds of water cress. In 
the center of the creek the grass grows 
long and thick and supports pads of 
moss on the surface. Across any 40 
feet of line many currents of different 
coiiiiiineil 
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ARMSTRONG'S CREEK eonlinued 
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widths and speeds will torture the fly 
from its natural course and put down 
a rising trout. A thousand tiny whorls 
animate the surface, some made by 
convoluting currents, some— easily 
distinguishable — by the unseen twist- 
lag moUan of rising trouta-So silent is 
the creek that one can hear the sip 
and suck of the trout when the hatch 
is on, as it is likely to be bet>veen 10 
in the morning and 2 in the afternoon; 
and from the size of the rise, typically 
smaller than a tulip, there is no way 
to tell whether the trout is a 10- 
incher or a four-pounder. 
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LARGE TROUT, SMALL FLIES 

For reasons I do not know, the 
duns that emerge, flutter over and 
sail down this water in fleets of hun- 
dreds of thousands are small, and the 
trout like them even smaller. Your 
No. 14 Light Cahill, riding between 
two stretches of moss in the direction 
of a ring where flies steadily disap- 
pear, looks like a flagship, and the 
trout appears to think so too, for he 
stays down a while after it passes 
over him. No. 18 the trout likes, and 
when he goes off with it into the 
grass, he usually makes short work of 
the 5 or fix leader required of so small 
a fly. Some anglers indulge them- 
selves with a No. 20 hook, and if it is 
not tied with feathers appropriate to 
larger sizes (as it often is), it is a great 
delicacy, much enjoyed — and safely 
— by the trout. The optimum size is 
No. 16, small enough to be reason- 
ably attractive, and large enough to 
take a leader with the strength to 
hold the fish. Often it is better to 
trim a No. 16 before going to a No. 
18. Although the trout are extremely 
shy of leader and drag, they are al- 
most indifferent to the angler when 
the hatch is on. The observation of a 
number of anglers who fish the creek 
is that drag is the overriding consid- 
eration. It calls for a short float and 
intensive casting. 

A pale yellow dun, represented by 
the Light Cahill, is the fly most often 
seen on the creek, but they are all 
there, from olives to white. There is 
a very pale, almost w'hite fly, called 
the “Meloche” after Gil Meloehe, a 
great angler of the region. It is a fly 
to remember. And at times there is a 
range of dark duns, represented by 
the Quill Gordon and the Adams. 

It is to the rise that one must usu- 
ally fish. But there is no one best way 
to approach the trout. I have seen 


Paul Stroud of Marshall Field stride 
down the center of the creek, careless 
of movement and splash, and cast his 
fly quickly to one bank and then the 
other, to the rise or to a likely place, 
and the trout tumble over them- 
selves to get on his hook. And I have 
seen the methodical retired Minne- 
sota sportsman Phil Fjeldman, a 
habitue of the creek, work the water 
slowly, carefully and thoroughly, and 
bring the big ones to his fly. 

The easiest way to reach the creek 
is from the main ranch road, 200 
yards beyond the first cluster of ranch 
buildings. A dirt track to the left 
another hundred yards across a dry 
meadow brings your car up against a 



THOUGH only a mil-- i— 

in length, Armstrong’s V ^ " 

Creek offers a variety Y * ‘'i'l'.'*., 

of long runs and pools \ — •«' 
to challenge the angler. ' — 

fence, where you leave it, or you may 
turn right a couple of hundred feet 
and leave it under the trees, in either 
case only a few steps from the creek 
at about its mid-point. 

1 am able to distinguish six major 
-sections of the creek, three above and 
three below this point; in a pinch the 
creek could contain six rods, one to 
each of these sections. Upstream 
through a couple of meadows and 
beyond a labyrinth of corrals is a 
ranch bridge over the creek. Above 
the bridge, where the creek rises, is 
a pool which fishermen, at the request 
continued 
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Do)ie . . .aiijjirJiere irith the portableVi'Rring Drink Mixer 


On the coffee table, at the bar, out on the patio, in fact, anywhere — that’s the whole story of 
the colorful new Waring portable electric Drink Mixer. Delicious drinks — cocktails to sodas — 
yours to enjoy instantly any place you choose — and the nifty new Portable, with its self- 
contained mixing unit and removable cord, is a mixer you will be proud to display. A conversa- 
tion piece in any one of five enchanting colors: Flame Red, Deep Charcoal, Antique White, 
Skipper Blue, and Curry Yellow. Buy the one that blends with your decor — blend a Waring 
welcome for your guests! 

B P. S. — For 32-pa(;e Drink Mixer recipe book send 25* to Dept. (SI) - - . WARING PRODUCTS CORPOR.\TION, 
25 West 43rd St.. New York City 36, Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America. Also sold in Canada. 



"Puerto Rico is surprising 
—so are its rums!” 


says Livingston Fairhank 

of Lake. Forest. Illinois 


“I wa? totally iinjtrcparod for what I found 
in Puerto Rico.” says Mr. Fairhank. 

‘'The sunshine. The beaches. The rnrn. I 
was familiar with rum in dait^uiris and 
punch, of course. But in Puerto Rico it’s a 
new kind of rum. Dry and light. 

‘They often serve il on the rocks. Or with 
tonic. Sonielime.s in highballs, tall and cool. 
It’s sensational ! 

“Whal about Puerto Rico? I fell for it — 
hard. Where else in the Caribbean do you 
find old Spanish gardens like ibis? Or per- 
fect climate all vear round?” 


Mr. Fairhank tries his first rum and Ionic in the ► 
gurdrti oi a friend in Old San Juan. I’hotograph by 
Elliott Erwin. 


Conimonireatlh oj I’uerlo Rico, Rum Promotion 
Division, Dept. R, 666 Fijth Ave., New York 19 



ARMSTRONG'S CREEK rnidiimed 

of the owner of the ranch, Paul Arm- 
•stroiiK. leave to him. It \h the only 
place on the ranch that is posted. 
Trout can be seen lying under the 
bridge but they are all but impossible 
to cast to. Below the bridge is a shal- 
lows, not good. The second good sec- 
tion follow.s. It is a long pool, or slow 
run, as you wi.sh to call it. One rod is 
good tliere for a day. A short shallows 
drops tlie creek into another long 
pool, a little wider and a little deeper 
and more heavily hedged. This pool 
I break arbitrarily in my mind into 
two parts, one above and the other 
below the cattle — and man — ford 
where the car was left standing. From 
there downstream an eighth of a mile 
is one unbroken beautifully running 
pool, which ends in a steep, narrow 
rapids. All the water from the bridge 
down to this rapids offers fly-fishing 
problems of the kind so exhaustively 
treated by the English writers— Hal- 
ford, Skues, Hills and the like— from 
which I conclude that though the sky 
and mountains are western, the wa- 
ter and its conditions are universal 
and its problems international. 

VARIED WATERS 

Below the rapids is a narrow fast 
run, the fifth section, where the wet 
fly is more often needed and larger 
and coarser flies have their place. An 
almost still branch of the creek en- 
ters here from the east. Below, the 
creek widens to where a fence lies 
across it. Below the fence, the sixth 
section of my count, the creek widens 
further and grows deeper; here is the 
last chance to cross over, just above 
the point at which a small branch of 
the Yellowstone joins the creek. From 
there on for 300 yards to the main 
river, the water is deep and slow. At 
the confluence of the creek and the 
swift, wild water of the river there is 
the turbulence of a great and ^’ioJent 
event. 

Where do the trout of Armstrong’s 
Creek come from — are they native 
to the creek or migrant or mixed? It 
appears that they are mixed, for some 
appear to live there at all times, and 
Paul Armstrong for 60 years has seen 
big ones come up to spawn in the 
feeder brooks around its source. The 
creek, with its perfect year-round 
conditions, isclearly a breeding ground 
for the big river, and this fact causes 
its charm to be like that of unfi.shed 
water “whose mysterious depths may 
contain anything.” Ko matter how 


often one has fished it, the creek re- 
tains this mystique. Is the dimple on 
the water a little one-, or two-, a 
three-, or a four-pounder, or better? 
Is he a Loch (brown a rainbow, a na- 
ti\-e (cutthroat) or a rare brook or, 
in the lower regions, merely a white- 
fish? Will he disappear in the weeds 
or stay in the clear? One expects only 
surprises. 

Last year I had a surprise. It was 
mid-.Iuly, the second-last day of a 
brief visit. I fished down the creek to 
the river and took to the down side 
at the confluence. From either side of 
the mouth of the creek the longest 
cast could not reach to the center, 
where the main bodies of water meet 
and rip and roil. Out there, out of 
reach, this day, disporting them- 
selves was the largest congregation of 
big, rising trout that I have ever 
seen anywhere, a veritable conven- 
tion of the giants of the Yellowstone, 
rising like salmon shaking lice, in 
high twisting leaps and landing back 
down like logs. Futilely from below 
I cast out toward them, and caught a 
dozen trout up to a pound and a half, 
not exactly Sparse's idea of a fishles.s 
day but at this time only the measure 
of failure. Occasionally an island of the 
center water, by virtue of the freak 
currents, would sweep down in front 
of me carrying its cargo of great trout, 
one or two of which would rise within 
reach but none of which would take 
the fly, though I offered it dry and 
wet and in the form of the nymph 
and the streamer. The following day 
I returned with Dan Bailey and to- 
gether we liad the same experience, 
from which he concluded that they 
were not rising to flies, and both of 
us surmised that they were river trout 
performing some piscatory ceremony 
preparator 3 ’ to going up the creek. 
So prevalent was this view that I 
could persuade uo one around the fly 
shop in town to make the effort of 
trying to catch them after I left. 

Very well, but what about the tra- 
dition, those who have walked these 
banks before me? I shall tell you as 
Paul Arm.strong has told it to me. 

Long ago, when the Sioux were 
driven west, they drove the Crow be- 
fore them, until they came to the 
mountains. In the summertime the 
Sioux, around what is now Miles 
City, Montana, went farther up the 
Yellowstone, as far as what is now 
Livingston. There the retreating Crow 
took Route 89, as it is presently desig- 
nated, to the south through a canyon, 
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ARMSTRONG’S CREEK roillinued 

into Paradise Valley. The \'alley lies 
just north of Y ellowstone Park, whose 
geysers the Sioux regarded as evil 
spirits. Hence the Sioux would go no 
farther than Livingston, and the 
Crow, less afraid of the spirits than of 
the Sioux, found the valley a summer 
haven. Knowing good water when 
they saw it, they pitched their coni- 
cal tepees not far from the spring 
creek and went fishing for the big blue 
suckers that lined the bottom as well 
as for the trout in the grassy pools. 
No doubt there were fishermen there 
before the Crow’, but the Crow estab- 
lished the tradition of the creek as a 
great fishing w'ater. 

Two of the first wdiite settlers in 
the valley, Fred Butler and his 
brother, found this out when they 


came through in a wagon in the year 
1869, camped at the head of the 
creek and concluded that this w'as 
what they had gone West for. As they 
set up camp, however, they observed 
the Crow gathering for a powwow on 
a nearby ridge, an unfriendly sign 
from the usually friendly tribe. The 
Butlers were soon given to under- 
stand that friendliness did not ex- 
tend to poachers. That was the year 
the first cattle arrived in Montana, 
from Texas, 20 years before Montana 
became a State of the Union, two 
years after John M. Bozeman, who 
built a gold-rush road through the 
Gallatins, was killed by the Piegans 
on Mission Creek east of where Liv- 
ingston was founded, seven years 
before Custer’s last stand against 
the Sioux to the southeast on Little 
Big Horn. The Butlers planned to 


live near the Crow and so the Crow 
kept the creek and the Butlers went 
up the valley and settled below Emi- 
grant Peak, where Fred's son Floyd 
now’ lives. 

SOLDIERS AND SETTLERS 

How’ then did Armstrong get the 
creek? The Crow left the valley and 
went to settle on a reservation else- 
where. In the late 1870s a Major 
Pease stationed at Fort Ellis (Boze- 
man) came over the mountain and 
squatted at the head of the creek. 
Not long afterward, a General Bris- 
bin bought out Pease and, what with 
homesteading and desert land claims, 
set up a 1,100-acre ranch. Many fish 
w'ere caught in the creek and taken 
over the mountain to Fort Ellis in 
the Gallatin valley. In 1886, two 
sportsmen, James and Win H. H. 
(Doc) King of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
bought the ranch for a hunting and 
fishing lodge. James was a merchant. 
Doc was a surgeon. A rancher, 0. T. 
Arm.strong, who had come from 
Missouri in 1878, rented the ranch 
from the King brothers and worked 
it while the sportsmen brought hunt- 
ing and fishing parties out from the 
East. In the 1890s Armstrong bought 
out the King brothers, and put their 
land together with his own 400 acres 
and so made the 1,500-acre ranch of 
today. O. T.'s son Paul, the present 
owner, was born on the ranch and 
grew up fishing the mile-long creek. 
Paul is a tall, weathered, gentle, 
statesmanlike rancher who changes 
to clean overalls in the evening. One 
could easily imagine him a worthy 
member of the U.S. Senate. His 
ranch house sits above the spring 
that gives rise to the creek, and 
each night he falls to sleep to its 
tumbling music. He likes to fish and 
he likes fishermen— a tradition of 
the ranch continued by his son-in- 
law and present operator of the ranch, 
Allyn O'Hair. 

The fisherman respond in kind. 
Never is a gate left open or a piece of 
paper or a tin can left behind. The 
cattle are undisturbed. Most of the 
fish are caught on fly and released, 
though there is no objection to one's 
keeping a few. It is a good creek for 
the experienced angler who would 
walk the banks which the Crow, the 
soldiers of the outposts, the early 
settlers, sportsmen and ranchers have 
walked before him. 

For Roderick Heig-Brown's report on 
the Quinault River, turn to page 63 


HOW TO GET THERE 
WHAT TO BRING 


Route to Armstrong's Creek. Arm- 
.slrong's Creek, .surrounded by privaie 
land, extremely diffieull to fish and 
bound by the convention that its trout 
are usually to be played but not 
creeled, is recommended only to the 
most experienced and intrepid fly- 
fisherman, It ha.s particular merit as 
a dry-fly crock and it takes high capa- 
bility to get a fi.sh out of it. However, 
it flows into the great Yellowstone 
River in the heart of a great trout- 
fishing country, not far from the Gal- 
latin, the Madison, the Missouri and 
other incomparable fishing waters 
worth traveling a couple of thousand 
miles to reach. 

The creek is about eight miles south 
of Livingston, Montana. Livingston 
is on Route 10. a regular stop on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. It can be 
reached by air taxi from Billings. By 
car out of Livingston, Lake Route 89. 
At about 4H miles is Carters Bridge. 
Leave Route 89 and continue straight 
on a dirt road (in 1959 thi.s road will 
be the main paved roadi. About three 
mile.s down this road is a sign "Arm- 
.strong’s Ranch,” and a ranch road 
left. Take this road to the first group 
of ranch buildings, stop and say hello 
to Mr. O’Hair, then turn right 200 
yards and then off the road through 
a meadow a hundred yard.? to the 
fence. Leave ear there. The creek is 
just beyond. 

Tackle recommendations. A light, 
delicate, limber rod, fine leaders and 


small flies are essential. A conventional 
ea.stern stream rod, 7>'> or 8 feet long, 
weight 3 po or 4J^ ounces respectively, 
i.s commonly used. Leaders: 4, 5, or 
6x, 9 to 14 feet long, h'ly sizes; Nos. 
16 to 20: No. 16 is optimal. F]ie.s: 
Light Cahill, Adams, Quill Gordon, 
Meloche and indeed the whole spec- 
trum of artificial May Flies and other 
flies and nymph.s. Bailey’s Fly Shop 
in town, one of the finest in the c.oun 
try, has what it takes, including infor- 
mation. 

Licenses and laws. A nonresident sea- 
son fi.shing license in Montana is $10: 
a six-day license is $6. The limit (.not 
relevant fur the creek, where few are 
taken) is 10 fish if they are rainbows 
and cutthroats; an additional five 
browm (Lochs), or if they are ail 
browns, 15. The- limit is also specified 
by weight: 10 pounds plus one fish. 
Next year (1959: the limit is expected 
to change to a unique computation by 
total number of inches of trout laid 
end to end, with no computation by 
numbers or weight. The fi.sherman 
next year may be allowed 84 inches 
of trout, which will be a dra.stic cut 
in the pre-sent limit. 

The basic Montana season for trout 
thi.s year is May 2.5 to November 30, 
and this goes for the creek. Certain 
rivers, however, are open all year round. 
Among them are the Yellowstone, the 
lower Gallatin and the Missouri. 
Strangely, there is good fly-fishing in 
these rivers in winter when the weath- 
er is good. This year, when it was .so 
cold in the East, fly- and spin-fisher- 
men were out on the Yellowstone 
every midday in air temperatures 
above 50°, and catching fish. 
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ABU REFLEX 

SPINNING LURES 


Trick trout into your 
W landing net with the 

^ versatile lure sensation 

of the year. Your choice of 
three vivid body colors, 
three dazzling blade finishes, 
colorful feather hackles and 
treble hooks. 


You never know when your next 
strike may be a record breaking 
scale tipper. Be prepared to put 
up your best fight take him 
with style . . . lake liim with 
confidence . . . take him with 
thin, yet strong, soft and supple, 
easy to manage Garcia Platyl. 


rd-toking monofiloment. 


NNING REEL 

with two spools of 
^ different lit\e topocily 


Here's a reel to be proud of— a reel 
you'll be eager to show as well as 
use, season offer season. 


Next time you visit your tackle dealer, examine a Garcia 
Mitchell Reel. Give it a spin and feel the smooth function* 
■ng of the operating parts, Then compere ... you'll see 
why there’s no reel like a durable, trim-lined Mitchell for 
dependable performance and smooth operation . . . season 
after season! 
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rightfully earned. And a good place to start is with this exceptional new 
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PRIVATELY, men lit« elegance. But it has to be masculine, and in classic 
good taste. Like Custom Quality Hanes! Each piece is tailored from the cream 
of cotton from all over the globe. And the needlework and detailing are 
noticeably different from any underwear he’s ever worn. Shorts, T-shirts, 
undershirts, briefs range from $1,25 to $3.50. Not excessive, all considered. 

CUSTOM QUALITY HANES . . . THE ULTIMATE IN MEN'S UNDERWEAR 


At fine stores including; ATLANTA: Rich's; BOSTON ; Jordan Marsh; BUFFALO; Hengorer’s; MIAMI : Burdine's; PITTSBURGH; Kaufmann’s; 
PROVIDENCF- The Shenarri Company; WORCESTER: Denholm & McKay. For further information write P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Wmaton-Salem I, N. C. 



IN WASHINGTON: 

The Quinault River 

A river that rises in the high Olympics, accessible but 
unspoiled, yields a rich harvest of steelhead, 
cutthroat and salmon to the accomplished fiy>fisherman 


by RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 

M V WIFE calls the Quinault “that 
dark river." But she thinks of it 
as it is in November, with rain and 
mist rolling in from the Pacific Ocean, 
the heavy woods dripping, the cur- 
rent of the lower reaches creased with 
leaden lights and splashed with rain. 
In the late fall my wife and I used to 
run upriver with Herbert Kapulman 
from Taholah to visit a gill net at the 
site inherited by his wife, in the dif- 
ficult eddy under a dark claybank. As 
he pulled in lead line and cork line, 
shaking out leaves and drift, mend- 
ing where necessary, picking out the 
big bright silver salmon and occasion- 


al early-running steelhead, Herbert 
would talk freely and well to us 
about his river and its promise of 
some kind of fish nearly every month 
of the year. “You should come fish,” 
Herbert would urge me. “We have a 
pretty good river here.” 

The Quinault River rises on the 
slopes of the high Olympics, flows 
westward through Lake Quinault and 
empties into the Pacific Ocean at the 
Indian village of Taholah, behind 
Cape Elizabeth. The upper river is 
made up of the North and East 
Forks, w'hich join above the lake. The 
lower river flows 35 miles from Lake 


Quinault to the ocean, through the 
Quinault Indian Reserve. U.S. High- 
way 101 crosses the river near the 
lake’s outlet, and from there to Ta- 
holah no public road goes near the 
river. Puget Sound and the roadless 
Olympic Mountains stand directly 
between Seattle and the Quinault. 
The Quinault is accessible, yet re- 
mote, and so it is one of the least- 
known and least-spoiled streams in 
the United States. 

The fisherman has two approaches 
to the lower Quinault: to work up 
from Taholah at the mouth or work 
from Lake Quinault downriver. Work- 
ing from Taholah has one advantage: 
the ocean beaches are right at hand; 
for an interval away from fishing, 
the beaches are an exciting pleasure. 
There are limes in early spring and 
fall when working out of Taholah in 
the lower and middle reaches of the 
river may be the better plan. 

Generally speaking, however, 
working from Lake Quinault down is 
probably the better choice, because 
the first 12 or 14 miles downriver from 
the lake hold more broken and var- 
ied waters. The lower river is entire- 
ly bound by the Quinault Indian Re- 
serve, and no one may fish it without 
continued 
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QUINAULT RIVER contimicd 

an Indian guide. Since there is no 
way to get to the good water without 
a canoe, this point is as much a ne- 
cessity as a law. In any case, the 
guides, their canoes and the reserve 
itself are a good part of the pleasure 
of fishing the Quinault. The Quinault 
Indians have always been fine canoe- 
men. Like the Nootkas of the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, they were 
whale and sea-otter and fur-seal 
hunters who took their ocean canoes 
20 or 30 miles offshore into the Pa- 
cific swells. 

A LARGESS OF TROUT 

The Quinault guides are very casu- 
ally organized and are very independ- 
ent characters. According to local re- 
sort owners, some are unreliable and 
likely to turn up late or not at all for 
an engagement, though I have had 
no experience that would confirm this. 
Judged by the highest standards, 
they are canoemen rather than fishing 
guides; but they are fine canoemen 
and have had a wonderful record of 
safety over many years. 

What does a trout fisherman look 
for on the Quinault River? Primari- 
ly cutthroat trout, running up from 
the sea or dropping back from the 
lake, for there are few, if any, resi- 
dent trout over the legal limit of 10 
inches. After those, perhaps a summer 
steelhead. From August on, possibly 
jack salmon Csmall Chinooks or sil- 
vers) or black salmon (large Chi- 
nooks). And after the first fall rains 
bring the river up, silvers, early-run- 
ning winter steelhead and harvest cut- 
throats. The trout season is open 
from May 19 to November 15, and 
the best month is July, when cut- 
throats are abundant and the river is 


in good shape. I suspect that the fall 
fishing after the first rains may be 
just as good if not better, especially 
if the silver salmon are taking freely. 
But few people fish at that time. 

When I set out to fish the Quinault 
toward the middle of September last 
year, I had an open mind. I was 
hoping for the usual fall variety of a 
Pacific Northwest migratory stream 
— some big cutthroats, a few jack 
salmon, perhaps a steelhead or two or 
an early silver; perhaps, beyond 
these, something quite new and 
strange. But I admit I wasn’t too 
much concerned. I have loved rivers 
and canoes from childhood. I admire 
and enjoy the Northwest Indian 
people. I chose to try the more varied 
waters close to the lake. According- 
ly, I looked up Jonah Cole, the 67- 
year-old dean of the guides who op- 
erate from Amanda Park on the lake. 
I found Jonah working on a new 
canoe, still shaping the outside with 
an ax, though it was almost ready for 
hand adz and plane. 

“The river is very low,” he said. 
“Lowest I’ve ever seen it.” 

“Too low for fish?” 

Jonah shrugged. “Very low.” 

“There’ll be some,” I said. 

“There’ll be some,” Jonah agreed, 
and I began putting up my rods. 
Another canoe waited at the landing, 
an 18-hp Evinrude on the stern. 
It was very beautiful — Nootka pat- 
tern, flat-bottomed with straight 
flaring sides, vertical stern and high 
prow, over 27 feet long and about 
42 inches wide, black and slender and 
graceful, yet strong and stable, per- 
fectly adapted for river work. 

I picked up Jonah’s hand adz. It 
was D-bandled, of the old pattern, 
with a steel blade in place of stone 
and reinforced at several places with 



THE LOWER QUINAULT, Winding 35 miles 
from Lake Quinault to the Pacific, has 
only been lightly fished with fly rod. On 


his exploratory trip in the more varied 
stretch of the river from Lake Quinault 
down to River Camp, Writer Haig-Brown 
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friction tape. The head of a man with 
a sea-otter headdress was carved on 
it, which r thought unusual. The 
Quinaults were not great ornamental 
carvers. 

“Belonged to my grandfather,” Jo- 
nah said. “Must be a hundred years 
old. He was a Hoh River man. I am 
a Hoh River man, married a Quinault 
woman. Not many Quinaults left.” 

I asked him if he knew that his fore- 
bears on the Hoh River had wiped 
out a boat’s crew from Quadra’s little 
Spanish ship Sonora in 1775, and an- 
other a few years later from Captain 
Barkley’s fur-trading Imperial Eagle. 
Both boats had turned into the river 
for fresh water. 

“Killed all the white men?” said 
Jonah. “Ho!” He was amused and by 
no means displeased. 

“I guess they just didn’t under- 
stand each other,” I added. “But the 
Hoh River people were tough men. 
They had hair on their hearts.” 

“Hoh River men all over the coun- 
try now,” Jonah said proudly. 

That evening Jonah and I went 
down the river three or four miles, to 
the head of Sherman’s Pool. Young 
steelhead from six to 10 inches were 
everywhere, some of them silvering 
up for the journey to the sea. They 
rose freely to sunken or floating flies, 
though it was possible to avoid hook- 
ing most of them. One fine fat cut- 
throat of about 14 inches came to a 
Silver Brown, fi.shed wet. Jonah, cast- 
ing a big Double Tacoma with red 
yarn and a piece of fresh mussel on 
the hook behind it, caught two others 
of about the same size. Using an 
eight-foot steel rod and a Shake- 
speare bait-casting reel, Jonah soon 
showed me he was an artist. Short 
or long casts went out with beautiful 
continued 



discovered excellent pools and runs, the 
best of them oflfering almost every classic 
situation of search to the fiy-fisherman. 
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QUINAULT RIVER rntilinued 

accuracy, under limbs, tight up 
against logs or brush, into every like- 
ly place. All three fish we hooked 
came from deep water. I was pretty 
sure we were going to have to hunt 
and hunt hard for them. 

Running up the river in the fading 
light, I didn’t really care. The long 
canoe performed beautifully with the 
motor, riding through the long still 
reaches with scarcely a disturbing rip- 
ple at 25 miles an hour. In the rapids 
Jonah was a master, slowing the mo- 
tor, using it e.xactly as a pole to ease 
the canoe against the current and 
straighten it into position, then open- 
ing up the throttle for the big push 
over the Up, easing off again to keep 
the propeller from hitting on the shal- 
low of the break. 

Through the next three days Jonah 
and I conspired together against the 
fish and worked together against 
them as best we knew how. We ran 
down nine or 10 miles to Eagle’s Lake 
Pool, then 12 or 14 miles to Burnt 
Hill Pool and below. 

We caught some fish, perfectly 
conditioned cutthroats, apparently 
fresh from the sea, from 12 to 16 
inches, always in the glides and deep- 
er places, never in the riffios and runs 
where they should have been. At Sea 
Lion City a big cutthroat came to my 
Silver Brown over quite shallow wa- 
ter and threw the fly almost at once. 
In Eagle's Lake, below the standing 
rock, a bright steelhead rolled to the 
same fly but would not come again. 
Burnt Hill Pool was full of jack sal- 
mon, though I had to descend to a 
thumbnail spinner ahead of an orange 
fly to get one. Jonah hooked two and 
broke in both, then suddenly pointed 
downstream. 

One of the fish Jonah had hooked, 
rusty-red and 10 or 12 pounds, kept 
rolling in midstream, but wouldn’t 
touch my fly, even with the spinner. 
I looked up at the timbered slope 
of Burnt Hill across the river and 
thought of it as it used to be, burned 
clean and growing nothing but ferns. 
I thought of the young Quinault 
boys who used to come here at the 
end of their novitiate to keep vigil 
for the guardian spirit who would 
determine their lifework— the spirit 
who would give power to become 
a great hunter, medicine man, fish- 
erman, a great whaler or hunter 
of seals. 

The Quinault is a good-sized riv’er, 
by which I mean that a good fly- 


fisherman, at normal water, would be 
attempting to cover only about half 
the stream. Immediately below the 
highway bridge it is fairly well bro- 
ken up by rapids and boulders, but 
from there on, as Jonah says, “It be- 
gins to flat out.” There are innumer- 
able runs and riffles and minor rapids, 
some of them quite swift and diffi- 
cult, but there are also long quiet 
readies with very little current and 
sometimes quite deep water, and the 
rapids and runs are gravel-bar breaks 
rather than rock and boulder breaks. 
There is little solid rock anywhere 
along the river. 

A VARIETY OF WATER 

This all adds up to a wonderfully 
pleasant and easy river to fish, with 
an almost infinite variety of water. 
There are few casting problems so 
long as one holds a high back cast to 
clear the gravel bars. Wading is safe 
and comfortable at most places, 
though felt soles and wading staff are 
desirable. Distance is nowhere a real 
problem: TO feet will reach almost 
anything from any given stand and 
the canoe solves the difficulty of 
crossing to the other side of a straight 
run or reaching a glide under the far 
bank of a quiet stretch. 

I put up two rods the first day and 
used them with complete satisfaction 
throughout the trip. The first is 8 
feet 9 inches, heat-treated cane, 
weighing five ounces, and I used it 
entirely for wet-fly, throwing an 
HCF Dacron line with modified for- 
ward taper— about 45 feet from 
point to running line. The second is 
an 8-foot rod, weighing four ounces, 
also of heat-treated cane, and I used 
it entirely for dry-fly, with a well- 
greased lEH Dacron line of the same 
modified taper or an HCH nylon 
floater, wifleh I don’t care for. I had 
plenty of backing on all reels, as I 
ahvays do in Pacific Coast migratory 
streams. The cutthroats may not call 
for it, though a fresh-run 18- to 20- 
inch fish probably will, but the possi- 
bility of steelhead, silvers and even 
Chinooks is much too real to be dis- 
regarded. 

Because the weather w'as so bright, 
I mounted 9-foot, 2x (.009") leaders 
on both rods and fished that most of 
the time, changing to Ox (.011") with 
larger wet flies. I carried a wading 
staff in the canoe, but did not bother 
to use it— though it would have been 
handy in the Boulders and useful 
at the Burnt Hill log jam. In higher 
water I tliink I should have been glad 
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of it at several places. A net is pretty 
well essential, but only when fishing 
from the canoe or in the Boulders. 
At most other places where one wades 
there are good gravel bars for beach- 
ing fish. 

Here it is necessary to admit that 
the Quinault is a river without any 
real fly-fishing tradition. Try as I 
would, I could find no local fly-fish- 
erman who works the river regularly. 
Jonah mentioned several of his cus- 
tomers who use fly exclusively or 
most of the time, but admitted that 
the majority are spinners or bait 


HOW TO GET THERE 
WHERE TO STAY 
WHAT TO BRING 

Route to Quinault. One can reach the 
river by a variety of routes, from north 
or south. The route from Tacoma to 
Olympia and around the head of Pu- 
get Sound avoids ferries, but you can 
get there equally well by ferry from 
Seattle to Bremerton, then driving 
south along Hood Canal to Shelton and 
Aberdeen and north on Highway 101 
to Lake Quinault. To reach the river 
by a northern route, take the ferry 
from Seattle to Winslow, or from 
Edmonds to Kingston, or from La- 
fall to South Point, then drive to Port 
Angeles and lake Highway 101 to 
Amanda Park. The traveler coming 
to the nearest convenient points, 
Seattle and Tacoma, by rail or air 
can rent a car for about S6 a day and 
9cf a mile. 

Food and lodging. Around Lake Qui- 
nault are four good motels: Lucky 
O’Neil's Amanda Park Resort at the 
foot of the lake, Harry Bergman’s 
Lake Quinault Resort on the south 
shore, Mrs. Hubbel’s Lake Quinault 
Motel and O’Connor’s Lochaerie on 
the north shore, all of which are open 
the year round, a.s well as Lake Qui- 
nault Lodge on the south shore which 
is open from May 16 to September 
15. Of these, O'Neil’s is the most con- 
venient. There are National Park 
campsites on the lake at Willaby 
Creek and Falls Creek on the south 
shore and July Creek on the north 
shore. To fish the Taholah area, the 
handiest place to slay is Ocean Crest 
Resort, a comfortable motel at Mo- 
clip.s, 10 miles by road from the Indian 
village; there are several other mo- 
tels, three caf^s and food and tackle 


casters and a good many are not fish- 
ermen at all. 

Because of this, there seems to 
be no such thing as a local Quinault 
fly pattern, and the local stores carry 
only a few standard flies. Jonah, in- 
stead of producing some local mys- 
tery from deep in his tackle box, sim- 
ply asks: ‘‘Have you tried Royal 
Coachman? Parmachenee Belle? 
Silver Doctor?” Plainly the eastern 
tradition, unmodified by Coast con- 
ditions, except for one concession: 
“You tried bucktail?” 

co»linued 


stores bit Pacific Beach, two miles 
further south. 

Tackle recommendations. The rods, 
line and flies which I have mentioned 
on these pages should cover the fly- 
fishing opportunities. The man who 
also cares to try .spinning will do well 
with six- to 10-pound test line and 
small lures. 

Special equipment. Warm clothing is 
essential— a heavy sweater and per- 
haps a coat or Mackinaw, also rain 
clothes, both pants and coat, unless 
one is wearing waders. 

Guides. The best-known men operat- 
ing from Taholah arc Herbert Kapul- 
man and his brother Horton, Frank 
Picknell, Tod Strom and Francis 
Rosenda. Jonah Cole, now 67 years 
old, is the dean of the guides who op- 
erate from Amanda Park at the foot 
of the lake. George Francis Buck 
and Eddie Hobucket are two others 
who work down from the lake. Prices 
are standard: $20 a day for one 
person, $25 for two, $30 for three, 
with no extras except lunch for the 
guide and a suitable thirst-quencher 
on a long hot day. From June 1 
till after Labor Day it may be neces- 
sary to reserve guides and lodging 
in advance. 

Licenses and laws. A Washington 
resident license costs $4. A seven-day 
Washington State nonresident license 
costs $3, one-year license $10, ob- 
tainable at tackle stores in all cities 
en route or from game protectors. The 
Quinault trout season is May 19 to 
November 15. Winter steelhead are 
open from the first weekend in De- 
cember to March 15. There is a 10-inch 
size limit to protect young steelhead. 
The daily bag limit is “not to exceed 
7p2 pounds plus one fish, provided the 
numbers taken do not exceed 15 fish, 
provided the above bag limit shall not 
exceed two steelhead over 20 inches 
in length.” 
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QUINAULT RIVER couHuued 

Another Quinault fisherman, Har- 
ry Bergman, has told me of success 
with a Carey Special, and this sur- 
prises me because it is primarily a 
lake fly, and I have not done well 
with it in rivers. But it is probably 
significant, because the Quinault is 
full of crayfish, which the trout use, 
and the fly looks a good deal like a 
small one. My own most successful 
fly was the Silver Brown, which T 
first made many years ago especially 
for tall cutthroats and steelhead. The 
river has plenty of sedges and May 
flies and probably stone flies in sea- 
son: the sedges I saw varied from a 
small black- to a large cinnamon. 
There are also plenty of salmon and 
steelhead fry and fingerllngs and a 
fair number of bullheads. 

This suggests that most of the 
standard Coast patterns, wet or dry, 
should do well enough. Such well- 
known flies as Skykomish Sunrise, 
Mickey Finn, Brad’s Brat and Lady 
Gocliva are good general patterns. 
When fry are around— which is most 
of the time — Silver Brown, Silver 
Lady and Silver Doctor are good 
standbys. Steelhead flies such as Har- 
gcr’s Orange, Queen Bes.sand Golden 
Girl often take cutthroat and jack 
salmon well. Add Dark and Light 
Caddis patterns, Western Bee, Spruce 
Fly and Squirreltail — thi.s last, with 
Carey Special, as a crayfish imita- 
tion— and the selection of wet flies 
should be adequate for any condi- 
tions. Hook sizes four to 10 or 12. 

For both steelhead and cutthroat 
I prefer dry flies of the WulfT type 
in rather large sizes— usually eight 
or 10, sometimes as large as six — 
but with darker dressings than for 
eastern use. McKenzie River pat- 
terns such as Beetle Bug, Light Cad- 
dis, Orange Caddis and McKenzie 
Special are also good, and the bushy 
Columbia River Caddis patterns 
sometimes stir up an unwilling fish 
from deep water. Don’t hesitate to 
drag or skip a dry fly, under control, 
on Coast streams. 

The lack of a fly tradition on the 
Quinault is a little disappointing, 
but I think it has two main causes— 
the inaccessibility of the river ex- 
cept with a guide, and the extensive 
stretches of quiet water which make 
ideal lying places for trout and steel- 
head through the middle of the day 
and are far more easily searched with 
bait or lure than with fly. But there 
is abundance of magnificent fly water 


and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the stream often does produce 
really well for fly-fi.shermen. 

Starting at the highway bridge, 
there is a reach of deep, streamy 
water among bigj rocks that holds 
fish well at times. Below that the 
Boulders make a series of wonderful 
resting and feeding pockets, every 
one of which may hold a good fish. 
Where the rapid levels off there are 
fine fast runs on both sides. The head 
of Sherman’s Pool is nice water, lev- 
eling into China Flat, which is long 
and quiet, with two nice riffles at the 
lower end. 

MASTODON TUSKS AND STEELHEAD 

Beyond these are the Blue Banks, 
high steep bluffs of blue clay and 
gravel, where Jonah once found two 
mastodon tusks after a slide had come 
down. There is deep water here, and 
the river circles almost completely 
back on itself. Lower Clay Banks is a 
fine pool just above the logging rail- 
road bridge, and Shorty’s Riffle, an- 
other good one, is just below it. Jonah 
tells of taking 10 winter steelhead in 
one day from this pool. 

From there the river flats again 
to Prairie Creek (a nice run at the 
mouth) and on to Sea Lion City, 
which heads in a fine swift run under 
the left bank and spreads to a fasci- 
nating complex of gravel bars. Below 
that is Fred’s Lake Pool (very deep 
and excellent holding water), then 
Eagle’s Lake Pool, one of the pret- 
tiest reaches of fly water I have ever 
seen, It starts in a fan of swift runs 
over a gravel bar, each with a clear, 
sharp drop-off; the water collects 
from these to make a hard run on 
two sunken rocks and sweeps on to 
break against a high standing rock 
below them; below the big rock is 
a smooth, strong glide of deep 
water, gradually easing over until it 
collects in an easy run under the 
far bank; there are rocks and more 
good fly water below the tail of the 
pool, at least 600 yards in all. It is a 
fly-fisherman’s dream of a pool that 
offers every classic situation of 
search except overhanging trees 
and brush. It fishes easily and, fish or 
no fish, makes one feel like a master 
because the fly is always doing what 
it should. 

Another stretch of quiet water, 
and then you come to an excellent 
run and pool on tlie bend at Noisy 
Creek. More perfect water at Tsoluf 
Tsoluf, one of the places where the 
river narrows to a few yards, and the 



splendid holding water at Burnt Hill 
jam, then the fine pool below Burnt 
Hill itself. From Burnt Hill there are 
another 10 miles or more of varied 
water before you come to the low-er 
reaches above Taholah. It would take 
a lifetime to know it all and several 
years to try out all the good fly water. 

I shall go back to the Quinault— 
not once, but many times, I hope. I 
am curious about the river and its 
fish. It seems quite clear that July is 
the best month, which is unusual in a 
Coast stream. Apparently there is a 
good run of fish in from the sea at 
that time and probably fair numbers 
of fish drop back from the lake as 
w’ell. It must be a feeding movement, 
and presumably reflects some special 
activity of crayfish, salmon fry or in- 
sects, perhaps of all three. Jonah says 
the fishing holds on into August, then 
slowly drops off. In most streams the 
Coast cutthroat run begins to show 
in late July and early August, and 
builds from there. 

THE RUN OF CUTTHROAT 

The sea-run cutthroats, in any riv- 
er I know', spawn sometime between 
November and March, with a peak 
usually in January or February. 
Milt and ovaries of the Quinault fish 
I caught suggested no variation from 
this pattern. If they leave the river 
in July, they must run back in again 
before Christmas to spawn. My guess 
is that they come up on the first real 
rise of the river, in late September or 
early October. By that time a few 
bright silver salmon should be work- 
ing up into the stream with them. So 
I would happily gamble on a few days 
early in October. 

But it is a splendid and challeng- 
ing river at any time, and a wonder- 
ful place to be. In four days up and 
down the river, Jonah and I saw no 
other living man. We saw mink swim- 
ming and diving like muskrats, a 
family of three coons playing on a 
sandy beach until the old lady came 
and growled at us and chased them 
away, a beaver swimming quietly in 
the eddy of Sherman’s Pool at dusk. 
Mergansers and kingfishers, grebes 
and goldeneyes, ospreys and flickers 
were along the river. Great, moss- 
hung spruce and poplar and hemlock 
trees stood along the banks; vine ma- 
ple and crabapple were turning scar- 
let in the swamps and at the bends 
in the old river channels. The world 
was ours, to watch and explore, with 
the conviction that few men pass that 
way to disturb it. end 



Introducing the new Ryder Cup 
Golf Shoes-sold only through 
the man who knows golf and 
golf shoes best- Your Pro ! 

1. Air Cushion Innersole — 
heel to toe — every step is 
cushioned. You walk on air! 


Good-bye 

'GOLF- 

TIRED' 

FEET 


PGA 


3. Weather-sealed for all- 
weather protection — rugeed 
but light and flexible! 


C. A. EATON CO., Brockton. Mass. 



ft will not break! 

STANLEY 



Stainless Steel. 
Won’t break, rust, 
corrode! No. 2012, 
gallon. S37.95. 


STAINLESS-STEEL 
VACUUM BOTTLE 

STANLEY vacuum bot- 
tles are made for active 
sportsmen, fans ... no 
glass fillers to break or 
replace! Pt., $12.95, qt., 
$14.95, 2-qt., $17.95. 

AT BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


STANLEY Thermal Division 


Landers, Frory & Clark, New Britoin, Conn. 
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A grand slam for a new star 


O N the first day of spring a dammy blizzard of wet 
snow knocked out all power and light in Atlantic 
City, N.J., where the Vanderbilt Team bridge champion- 
ship (the Spring Nationals) was scheduled to begin. But 
it did not stop the bridge players. 

At 7 p.m. frantic engineers restored emergency power 
service to the Hotel Traymore, and the first round of 
play got under way. By midnight the starting field of 
48 teams was trimmed down to 32 and the second-round 
matches were begun. By 3 a.m. half of the second-round 
matches had been played and the weary gladiators stag- 
gered off to get caught up with their sleep, reassembling 
at 11 a.m. to get the tournament caught up on its sched- 
ule. By 3 p.m. Friday the third round was in progress as 
planned, and then the only thing that stopped the teams 
was a knockout defeat. 

Lee Hazen of the winning team missed the last three 
sessions because of business. So the brunt fell upon 
Harry Fishbein, Sam Fry Jr. and Len Harmon of 
New York and Ivar Stakgold of Washington; the latter 
pair carried off top laurels when they also won the sec- 
ond most important title, the Open Pair champion- 
ship. The Men’s Pair was won by Sidney Silodor and 
Norman Kay. 

Earlier in this 1958 Spring National Championship 
meeting of the American Contract Bridge League a new 
star was born. Mrs. M. J. Novak, a Shreveport, La. 
bridge buff who had never before played in a national 
tournament, came to Atlantic City in quest of partners 
and experience. Just before the Women’s Pair event she 
was introduced to Mrs. G. R. Nail, wife of the Houston 
Life Master, and they formed a last-minute pickup en- 
try. Result: they won. 

Next day another Houstonian, John Gerber, creator 
of the ace-showing convention, made a last-minute deci- 
sion to enter the Mixed Pair championship if he could 
find a partner. Mrs. Novak was available. At the half- 
way mark John asked me when I planned to write up 
his partner. My answer was: “When she pitches another 
no-hitter." Then Gerber and Mrs. Novak won! 

Result; I am now writing up Mrs. M. J. Novak, the 
Shreveport, La. housewife who, playing with partners 
she had never met before, won the first two national 
championships she ever entered. 

The difficulty of winning a national tournament with 
an unfamiliar partner is emphasized by the oddity that, 


since Mrs. Novak had never played the Gerber conven- 
tion, the inventor of the four-club ace-showing call 
agreed to play the Blackwood four no trump. This is the 
bridge equivalent of Henry Ford agreeing to drive a 
Chevrolet, but it worked out very well in getting the 
Mixed Pair winners to a grand slam on this deal: 


BoOi vulnerable 
East deals 



EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

(.Ifrs. Nail) (iVfrs. JVowati (Nail) (Gerber) 
PASS IV 14 3V 

34 4V PASS 4 NO TRUMP 

PASS 6V PASS TV 

PASS PASS PASS 


A peculiarity about this situation was that Mrs. 
Novak found herself up against Mr. and Mrs. Nail— 
the latter her recent partner in triumph. 

Under the Gerber convention, a four-club bid by 
South would have been a call for aces — but this was 

continued 
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MODEL 35C DELUXE Power Propelted- 
Tufbo-cul Rolary Mower, 21-i<t(* 
culling width $179.60 


MODEL 75 DELUXE TURBO-VAC 
Grass Catching Rotary. LS-inch 
cutting Width $139.95 



Your lawn has its own individuality and there’s a 

acobsen 

FeaXuA^ -fm, -featUAc- ! 


There are large lawns, small lawns, 
lawns with flower beds, walks, shrub- 
bery, trees, lawns with a wide expanse 
of grass, hilly, terraced or level lawns— 
yes, all kinds. Which kind is yours? 
Which Jacobsen Mower is best for you? 


Your Jacobsen dealer is well qualified to 
advise you. Look under “Lawn Mowers” 
in the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory for Jacobsen nationwide sales 
and service. Prices slightly higher in 
Canada. Ask for a demonstration. 






MODEL 17A PARK 30 
with reverse. E-blade reel. 
30-inch cutting width $595.00^ 
with Trailmowers, 66-ineh cutting width 


lACOBSEH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, Dept. SI '47 Subsidiaries: Johnston Lawn Mower Corporation Brookhaven, Miss.* Worthington Mowei Company. Stroudsburg. Pa. 
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All-weather elegance 
...it makes sense! 


The Alligotor Gold Label gaberdine is classic 
all-weather elega nee— thecoafyou'll livein rain, 
sun, cold. A great value at $42.75, Sleek, woter 
repellent all wool worsted, it's America's most 
wanted gaberdine. Other Alligator coats, from 
luxurious outercoots to feather-light roinwear 
$11.75 to $54,75, At better stores. 


, THE COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN 

^^Uigator 

ALL-WEATHER COATS 



I^ALotisiQ 


Your game 
benefits from the 
lightness, balance 
and comfort of 


Spaldings are first class golf equipment, 
designed and made in the quality tradition of 
the most famous name in sports. They have 
special features suggested and approved by 
famous golf pros. Moderately priced at 
pro shops and shoe stores, and 


always signed inside by 





WINNERS: Ivar Stakgold, left, and 
Len Harmon, next to him, who also 


GRAND SLAM eontimied 

a bid Mrs. Novak was not strong 
enough to make in any case. North, 
however, was strong enough to in- 
quire and the Blackwood four-no- 
trump bid enabled him to do so. 
South’s leap directly to six hearts 
announced two aces and a void. It 
was no problem for Gerber to deduce 
that the void must be in spades and, 
knowing that his partner held the mi- 
nor suit aces and at least five hearts, 
he bid the grand slam. Trumping 
three clubs in dummy established 
South’s fifth club as a winner and 
made the 13 tricks a laydown. 

In the climax event, the team 
championship, power house lineups 
pursued two of bridgedom’s most 
coveted prizes simultaneously: the 
majestic Vanderbilt Cup and the 
right to represent the U.S. in next 
year’s World Championship. The 
choice will lie between the victors 
in this Vanderbilt and the winners of 
the Masters Team event in the Na- 
tional Championships to be played 
at Miami this summer. 

The Vanderbilt play introduced an 
innovation in team championship 
competition. Hitherto, one defeat was 
enough to eliminate a team; this 
year, no team was eliminated until it 
had lost twice. But the winners sailed 
through eight matches without a de- 
feat and went into the final match 
against the Kaplan team \\dth a 
bisque they never needed. 

The best the Kaplan team could 
hope for was a w^in that would force a 
playoff. Instead, they were defeated 
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for the second time. But it was close 
right down to the wire, the winning 
team picking up six of its 15 Interna- 
tional Match Point margin by fine 
play by Sam Fry Jr. on the very last 
hand. These were the cards: 

None vulnerable 
North dealer 


NORTH 

49s 

4 A 8 7 .3 2 
♦ A K 
4 9 8 3 2 


WEST 
4 A 4 3 

r 6 

♦ QJI0 87C4 

474 


EAST 
4 Q J 10 
4 Q 10 9 5 4 
♦ 9 2 
4 Q 10 5 


SOUTH 
4 K 7 R 5 2 

4 K J 

♦ 5 3 
4 A K J 6 


NORTH EAST SOUTH - WEST 

fFiskbein) (fiirnhber}) {f'ri/) (Kaplan) 

1 V PASS 14 3 ♦ 

PASS PASS 4 4^ PASS 

4 4 PASS PASS PASS 


In the other room the first two 
rounds of bidding were the same, but 
North then elected to raise the clubs 
to five. A singleton heart lead made 
declarer fear a cross-ruff. He tried to 
drop the queen of clubs; then played 
for East to hold the ace of spades. 
When neither of these hopes came 
through, he went down two for a loss 
of 100 points. 

Fishbein elected to bid four spades, 

co7itinued 



A tried and true friend 
to the modern engine in your 
car. Gives you the benefits 
of fast starting and improved 
gasoline mileage. Stops 
power-robbing ping, quiets 
noisy valve lifters, and 
cuts wear and sludge to a 
minimum. Change to Kendall 
SuperB Motor Oil . . . 
a friend indeed! 


Ask your 
favorite dealer 
for it now 


An All-Weather SAE lOW-30 oil refined from 
100% Bradford Pennsylvania Crude Oil — 
world’s richest. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY • B R A O F O R D , P E N N A . 


SPORTS tl.t.CSTr.A-ED 


A)>rU 7. 
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GRAND SLAM continued 



BRANDY DIST. COR 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPE BRANDY. 84 PROOF 


keeping up a week-long record of be- 
ing right even when, according to 
customary bidding methods, he was 
“wrong.” But it took good play by 
Fry to justify the bid. 

The heart opening was won by 
South, who immediately led a low 
trump out of his hand. East false- 
carded by winning the trick with the 
queen, returning a heart which West 
ruffed. Dummy won the diamond re- 
turn and East continued the obfusca- 
tion by playing the jack on the spade 
lead from dummy. But Fry ducked, 
the ace fell and with the aid of a suc- 
cessful club finesse declarer won the 
rest of the tricks, adding another 420 
points’ profit to the winners’ swing. 

Earlier in the match Fishbein’s 
magic touch was put to the test on 
defense against a vulnerable game: 


Both vulnerable 
South dealer 


NORTH 
4 10 5 4 
4 8 4 2 

♦ J 10 8 7 2 

♦ Q 3 

EAST 
4 K 8 2 
4 J 6 5 3 
♦ 6 4 
4 J 10 5 2 


WEST 
4 A 7 6 3 
4 none 
♦ 933 
4 A K 9 7 6 4 


SOUTH 

4 Q J 9 

4 A K Q 10 9 7 
♦ A K Q 

4 8 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

(Kaplan) (Fiskbein) (Hirskberg) (Fry) 


24 , 3 4> PASS PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 4 T PASS 


PASS 


PASS 


Fishbein opened the king of clubs 
and continued with the ace, which 
declarer ruffed. When West showed 
out on the lead of the ace of hearts, 
declarer led the queen of spades, tak- 
en by East’s king. South won the 
diamond return and led the jack of 
spades, and West had reached the 
moment of fatal decision. If he won 
this trick, declarer would gain entry 
to dummy with the 10 of spades for 
the needful finesse against East’s jack 
of trumps. But the stars had decreed 
that this was Fishbein’s week. He let 
South’s jack win and declarer had no 
way to evade the loss of a trump trick 
as well as the two top spades and the 
trick in clubs. sno 


The Socks 

shown on the opposite page 
are available at: 

New York City: 

BROADSTREKT’S 
WEBER & HEILBRONER 
CASUAL-AIRE 
Chicago, III.: 

M. L. ROTHSCHILD CO. 

AIDEM & DESS 
Newark, N.J.: 

L. BAMBERGER & CO. 
and branches 

Anderson. S. C., Byer'S 
Atlanta, Ga., 

Davison-Paxon (Sptg. Gds.l 
Attlcboio. Mass., Arthur Kane & Sons 
Augusta. Ga., Vaughn's Men's Store 
Birmingham, Ala., J. Bi.ack & Sons 
Boston, Mass., Jordan Marsh Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jacobi Bros. 

Cambridge, O., Tyson's 
Charleston, S. C., Ed Dumas & Son 
Charleston, W, Va., Kaufman’s 
Cincinnati, O., Squire's 
Cleveland, O.. Brinkman-Cleary 
Delray Beach, Fla., 

Mark, Fore & Strike 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Martin Burns 
Glenview, III., Chip’s Casuals 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Stekbtee’S 
Hartford, Conn., G. Fox & Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Campus Store 
La Grange. 111., Stevens 
Louisville, Ky., Levy Bros. 

Madison, Wise., Spf.th’s 

Memphis, Tenn., Phil A. Halle 

Memphis, Tenn., Julius Lewis 

Miami, Fla., Buroine’s 

Milwaukee, Wise., T. A. Chapman Co. 

Nashville, Tenn., Daviit's 

New Orleans, La., Maison Blanche Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.. Amberg’s 

Oak Park and Berwyn, III. 

Spaulding's Men’s Store 
Park Ridge, III., George’s 
Peekskill, N. Y., Empire Men's Shop 
Peoria. 111., Howard Heller 
Philadelphia, Pa., John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Leftee's 
Rochester. N. Y.. 

Sibley, Lindsay Cure (Sptg. Gels.) 
St. Louis, Mo., Boyd's 
Sumter, S. C., James, Inc. 
practise, N. Y., The Addis Co. 

'tampa, Fla., Ecgner-Diaz 
Tucson, Ariz., Albert Steinfeld Co. 
Utica, N. Y., Wicks & Greenman 
Washington, D. C., The Hecht Co. 
Waterbary, Conn., Jonf-s Morgan Co. 
Watertown, N. Y., J. Ji. Mili.br 
Worcester, Mass., Ware Pratt Co. 

Most styles available at above stores 
and hundreds of others throughout the 
U. S. For additional stores in your 
community write: 

Burlington Hosiery Co. 

666 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 
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SPEAKINO OF SPORTING FEATS... 


The feet on the table above have discovered that 
Bur-Mil socks perforin the neatest feat of all: active 
comfort in or out of action. To share this accomplish- 
ment, please read on and we’ll identify the socks 
clockwise from upper left. The Olympic is wool and 
nylon in white and colors, $1.00. The Boatsox in 
wool and nylon comes in white and colors, $1.00. 


The Match Point is soft cotton and nylon in white 
with navy and red stripes, $1.00. And finally, the 
Gold Cup blends orlon and nylon in white and colors, 
$1.50. All these Bur-Mil socks stretch to fit everyone 
(sizes 10 to 13.) Bur-Mil socks are available at fine 
men’s and department stores . . . see the adjacent col- 
umn for the store nearest you. Or, write us. 

ii 


B ur-mil 

SOOKS 



Some 

Australian 

Arrivals 


These whimsical faces peeping out at a new and fascinating 
world belong to Australian silky terriers, recent arrivals on 
the American scene who are rapidly capturing the fancy of 
a small but enthusiastic following of dog-lovers, Originally 
called Sydney silkies because the breed, a cross between 
Yorkshire and Australian terriers, was first established in 
the city of Sydney, these appealing little terriers (they 
stand between 10 and 12 inches when fully grown) cele- 
brate this year their golden annivei-sary in the Australian 
dog show W'Orld. On the threshold of their second half 
century, silkies need only a nod from the American Ken- 
nel Club for full recognition here as well as down under. 


Photogra'ph by John Bryson 




VAN HEUSEN specialties 
in long playing ALLEN 


Jersey 


Brilliant variations on the favored sport shirt theme 
. . . distinctive, new styles in the one jersey that 
always looks handsome and turns in a remarkable 
performance. It’s the Redmanized shrink-to-fit proc- 
ess that does it. . . gives you sport shirts that never 


shrink out of style, shape or fit. And no matter how 
often they’re washed, they’ll always feel soft and 
luxuriously comfortable, look counter-new. Find 
this hot combo . . .Van Heusen and Allen Redman- 
ized Jersey . . . wherever Van Heusen shirts are sold. 

S^.oo 


ALLEN KNITTING MILLS, Inc., U12 Broadway, Neio York 18, N. Y. 




BONNIE PRUDDEN / FitueSS 



Ironing Out the Kinks 


An old-fashioned ironing board 
adds new challenge to exercise 

This week Bonnie begins a group of exercises you can do using 
kitchen chairs and a legless ironing board as apparatus. Being 
up off the floor presents new problems of balance, as well as 
the psychological challenge of height. This gives added zest 
to some exercises you may recognize as being of thesame gener- 
al type as ones you have done previously. Start this one with 
a lightweight book and work up to some heavier literature. 





Lie on board, knees bent 
and toes under chair back, 
holding book behind neck. 
Then roll to left shoulder. 


Maintaining rotation, sit 
up, letting right elbow 
slide outsideleftknee. Re- 
turn to supine position 
and repeat on right side. 






LEATHER 

PRESERVATIVE 

AND 

WATER 

REPELLENT 


KEEPS 

FEET DRY . . . 
COMFORTABLE ^ 


Now . . . keep your feet dry in spite of wet 
foirwoys lor roughs) . . . and keep your 
shoes soft, comfortable, new looking. Just 
treat them with SHOE SAVER . . . then feel 
the difference. Put you in the 70'$? Prob- 
obly not. but you'll sure enjoy your gome 
more with dry feel. SHOE SAVER is perfect 
protection for all types of shoes — leather, 
convas, suede — won't lot them get water- 
soaked, then dry out "boardy" ond curled. 
Easy la apply — just swab it on . . . the 
silicones in SHOE SAVER do the rest! 

Get SHOE SAVER of pro shops, sports 
stores, wherever shoes are sold or repoired 
. $1.00 per bottle. Eomily size can $1.95. 


SAVER 


«£P3 ww mi DP , 


Dow Coming 
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GOLF / Barry Burn 


On and Off the Fairways 


A look at Dow Finsterwald’s 

money- winning 

streak and how it ended 


When Dow Finsterwald’s streak of 
consecutive tournaments in which he 
finished in the money ended at Baton 
Rouge after reaching 72, it was at- 
tended by a lack of explanation quite 
surprising in this day of infatuation 
for newer and fresher records. Still 
secure, of course, was Byron Nelson’s 
record of 1 13 money finishes in a row, 
but Dow’s mark topped the best 
tournament runs of Snead (62) and 
Hogan (56) in their prime. Today, 
moreover, the professional circuit is 
crammed with so many golfers of 
high quality it sometimes happens 
that less than 10 strokes will separate 
a tournament winner from the luck- 
less fellow who doesn’t earn a dime. 

Finsterwald’s superb streak start- 
ed in September 1955 in the Carlings 
Open, where his total of 288 netted 
him 11th place and earned $900. In 
the 1956 season he thrice came within 


a stroke a finishing out of the mon- 
ey, and twice again in ’57. This year 
Dow kept the string intact through 
his first six events, but at Baton 
Rouge he was in trouble from the 
beginning, barely qualifying for the 
final 36 holes. However, he played 
a good third round (70) and after 11 
holes on the last day’s 18 he had 
moved into a po.sition where once 
again he had a very good chance to 
finish in the money. Then it began to 
happen. Dow bogied the 12th and 
14th when he failed to drop four-foot 
putts, and going to the 15th tee he 
figured (correctly, it turned out) that 
two birdies would be needed to keep 
the streak alive. 

On the 15th, a 521-yard par 5, 
Dow’s second shot found a sand trap 
some 40 yards short of the green. The 
alternatives were either to play cau- 
tiously away from another trap be- 
fore the green or to hit the shot bold- 
ly over that trap and onto the green, 
risking the chance that the ball might 
bound over and down the embank- 
ment at the rear. “I felt that if I 
played it short and then it took me 



OOW MADE IT a? IN ROW AT L.A. OPEN 


3 to get down I’d be finished,” Dow 
later explained. ‘‘So I went for the 
green, but I hit the ball too hard; it 
landed at the back and rolled down 
the embankment.” 

Forty feet away from (and below) 
the green, he tried putting the ball 
up, but it stopped tw'o feet short. As 
he soled his putter before playing 
the next shot, he saw the hall move 
and called a penalty stroke on him- 
self despite the fact that his caddie 
firmly maintained that the ball had 
merely “oscillated.” After this Dow 
3-putted for a triple-bogey 8. Pars 
on 16 and 17 were followed by an 
eagle 3 on the 18th, but that 8 was 
fatal and he missed the money by 
3 strokes. 


Venturi’s practice habits: one 
reason for his success 

When he is at home in Daly City, 
Calif., away from the tour, Ken Ven- 
turi, this year’s leading money win- 
ner, follows a practice schedule that 
would test the stamina of an Austra- 
lian swimmer or Czech distance run- 
ner. He starts the day with two hours 
of practice; then he’ll play 18 holes 
or practice until dark. On the cir- 
cuit, where tournament rounds are 


his main concern, Ken will practice 
only an hour or so a day, but it is 
practice of an inordinately purpose- 
ful type. Here, as at home, each shot 
is hit with care and planning. 

For example, he may find a place 
on some isolated part of the course 
where he can practice hitting ap- 
proach shots over fairly high trees. 
Then, after mastering this particular 
shot, he may switch to another spot 
where he must drop the ball just over 
a trap in order to hold a very narrow 
green. And so on, low shots, inten- 


tional fades, the whole gamut. Vari- 
ous lies also command a great deal of 
Ken’s attention: sidehill lies, down- 
hill lies, lies in heavy rough and lies 
in which the ball sits up very high in 
tufty grass. 

Given this intensive routine, it is 
not surprising that Venturi has de- 
veloped a superb sense of just how 
the clubhead must contact the ball 
in a variety of circumstances, and in 
competition he is seldom confronted 
with a shot that he has not hit 100 
times before. 



KEN VENTI'RI 

$15,539 

69.50 

BETSY RAWLS 

$3,951 

76.04 


BILL CASPER JR. 

14,908 

70.39 

PATTY BERG 

3,488 

75.55 

Earning leaders, 

PRANK STRANAHAN 

11,907 

71.00 

KAY CROCKER 

3,386 

76.36 

and their average 

JAY HEBERT 

11,504 

71.01 

BEVERLY HANSON 

3,313 

76.00 

18-hole scores 

DOW FINSTERWALD 

9,755 

71.08 

MARLENE HAGGE 

3,144 

75.84 

ARNOLD PALMER 

9,491 

71.43 

MARILYNN S.MITH 

2,790 

76.44 


DOUG FORD 

7,698 

71.32 

MICKEY WRIGHT 

2,788 

77.00 
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A savage fighter is the add 

test for any reel . . . and this 
Ocean City “300” can handle 
the toughest ... a muskie, vicious 
smallmouth, or even salt-water 
bone fish or tarpon. 

This reel works for you. The 
automatic, full-bail pickup is 
instantly ready for fast retrieve. 
The drag holds tension where 
you want it . . . adjusts smoothly. 
The anti-reverse has finger-tip 
control, plus automatic click for 
your convenience. With right or 
left-hand operation, it’s the 
ideal spinning reel for fishermen 
who know quality. A beautiful 
reel . . . and a rugged one . . . the 
Ocean City “300”. 


Millionaires 
and Pros 

Their flossiest get-together is 
the Seminole, blue-blooded 
founder of these tournaments 

L ately it has been getting so that 
j it’s a rare week in the golfing 
schedule that we don’t find at least 
one pro-amateur tournament in prog- 
ress somewhere along the path of the 
touring professionals, and last week 
was no exception. The Venturis and 
Caspers and Finsterwalds and their 
itinerant fairway friends had three 
days off between their previous en- 
gagement at Fortt Lauderdale and 
their next stop for the Azalea Open 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, some 
700 miles to the north, so on Tuesday 
and Wednesday they paused at Palm 
Beach, where $10,000 in walking- 
around money was waiting. 

This was no ordinary pro-am, how- 
ever; it was the Seminole. Or to be 
more specific, it was “The Latham R. 
Reed Amateur-Professional Tourna- 
ment” at the Seminole Golf Club, 
one of the flossiest establishments 
anywhere dedicated to the greater 
glory of the game. Not only is the 
Seminole, which was started back in 
1937 by the late Latham Reed and 
Chris Dunphy, one of the granddad- 
dies of the current pro-am craze, 
along with the Crosby in California 
(SI, Jan. 13), it rates as a stopover 
that few of the top pros care to miss 
despite their natural aversion to 
spending a couple of days on the 
links with amateur partners who look 
a lot more at ease behind the desks 
in their executive suites. The touring 
pro would be something less than hu- 
man if he didn’t savor a few hours of 
palship with people like Henry F ord 1 1 
or the Duke of Windsor or some of 
Seminole’s dozens of well-entrenched 
capitalists who make just as much 
news on the business pages as the 
pros make on the sports sheets. The 
Seminole, in short, is the Cadillac El 
Dorado (or Lincoln Continental, if 
continued 
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55% Dacron — 45% Worsted! Weigh only about 10 ounces! Beautiful, lux- 
urious slacks in a new, wonderfully cool fabric. Resist wrinkles even on the 
hottest, most humid days. The best-fitting slacks you’ll ever wear ... in solid 
shades, silk effects and subdued stripes. About $11.95. Other Haggar 
Slacks $6.95 - $20.00. 


BIG HIT 
WITH 

DOUG FORD... 
HAGGAR 

FLITEWEIGHT 

TROPICALS 



Doug Ford, winner 1957 Masters’ 
Tournament, says, "You can’t beat 
Haggar Slacks for fit, style and 
comfort!” 


MORE MEN WEAR HAGGAR SLACKS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 



SEMINOLE conlinued 

you will) of pro-am golf. In the words 
of the song, it has class with a capital 
K. Where else would you find a tour- 
nament where some of the contest- 
ants arrive and depart by helicopter 
so they won’t have to buck the traffic 
for the 12-mile 30-minute drive from 
home to course? 

Although the pro-am formula has 
minor variations depending on local 
exigencies, the Seminole arrangement 
is fairly typical. Each of the 42 pros 
is assigned two amateur partners, 
and he plays in a threesome with his 
two amateurs throughout both 18- 
hole rounds. In the interest of letting 
the pros control their own destiny 
as much as possible, $7,000 of the 
prize money is split up among them 
on the basis of their own scores, the 
other $3,000— beginning with a first 
prize of $800— goes to the five lowest 
best-ball scores. The amateurs, of 
course, get the benefit of their club 
handicaps, which in the case of the 
Seminole are revised upward consid- 
erably in deference to one of the 
longest, sandiest, wateriest and windi- 
est links to be found anywhere on 
this continent, 

HOGAN TUNES UP 

Last week’s event —true to the rath- 
er consistent Seminole tradition- 
brought home some amateur wnnners 
and runners-up whose names are cer- 
tainly not strangers to the public 
print. Leading on the first day with a 
best-ball of 61, over a soggy and by 
no means friendly layout which 
played every inch of its 6,850 yards, 
was the team of Tom Nieporte and 
John R. McLean. That’s Jock Mc- 
Lean, son of the famous lady who 
owned the Hope Diamond and the 
man who once owned the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and Washington Post, and 
himself quite an oil operator out 
Texas way. What with his generous 
13-stroke handicap, McLean was able 
to help his partner with nine big 
strokes. Tom Nieporte— well, he’s one 
of the younger pros, who racked up 
a creditable 70, third behind big 
George Bayer’s 68 and Ben Hogan’s 
69. (Ben, incidentally, was tuning 
up meaningfully for the Masters, 
which was only eight days away.) 

On Wednesday the earliest chal- 
lenge came from Bayer and his part- 
ner Winston Guest, one of America’s 
alltime great polo players and now 
head of an international airline oper- 
ating out of Mexico. It was somewhat 
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later in the muddy, blowy afternoon 
that Walter Shirley, a big-time real 
estate operator out of N ew Y ork whose 
12-stroke handicap belied a fierce mid- 
dle-aged determination around the 
greens, showed up with 127. He had 
given his pro, Roberto de Vicenzo 
of Argentina, an extraordinary 17 
strokes on their best-ball through the 
two days. Moments later Pro Ted 
Kroll holed out at the 3fith with his 
partner Chase Morsey Jr. from De- 
troit. Kroll, with a score of 148 on his 
own ball, had not been on his game, 
but he didn’t need to be; the tall and 
handsome Morsey contributed 22 
strokes to the cause for a be.st-ball of 
126 and no one seemed about to beat 
it although half the field was still out. 

UNINHIBITED ROAR 

But a cliff hanger was in the mak- 
ing. Way at the back of the pack in 
the next-to-last threesome was Juliu.s 
Boros playing with James J. Secor. 
the man who. staged the fine 19.57 Open 
at Toledo, and Spencer T. Olin, bet- 
ter known forOlin Mathie.son than for 
athletics now that he is in his late 
r>0s. Coming to the 18th, a 420-yard 
par 4 where Olin received a handicap 
stroke. Boros and Olin needed an 
eagle 2 on their best-ball for a tie 
with Morsey and Kroll. Olin, a tall, 
gray-haired gentleman with a not in- 
conspicuous executive girth, boomed 
out a tremendous drive right along- 
side Boros’. With the chips down and 
knowing it, he pulled a three-iron 
from his bag and slugged the ball 
through a nasty crosswind to within 
four feet of the pin some 200 yards 
away. Then, as if it were just a Sun- 
day afternoon game with the boys 
back home in East Alton, Illinois, 
Olin calmly stepped up and dropped 
his putt to .set off a very un-I’alm 
Beach-like roar from the crowd. 

The winning pro was a gray-haired, 
43-year-old fellow named Pete Coo- 
per, who runs a golf school in Lake- 
land, Florida. He had blazed home 
with a hot 68 to add to his 71 of the 
previous day for hi.s third Seminole 
victory of the last four years. “I like 
this course,” Cooper explained, “but 
you’ve got to he iiatient with it. It's 
awfully long and if you get mad at it, 
it’ll kill you.” Hogan had found that 
out the hard way. Needing only even 
par on his last three holes to win, he 
slugged a bit too hard, found some un- 
familiar trouble and bogied two of 
those three holes to end in a second- 
place tie with Bayer at 140. 

— Alfkki) Wright 
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Get all the distance 
you deserve . . . 


Tee up a real distance performer . . . the Spalding Air-Flite — 
and get all the yardage that’s coming to you. 

Its Dura-Thin cover is the toughest on any high-compression 
ball . . . gives you greater resistance against scuffing, bruising. 
And it .sports a finish that stays gleaming white far longer! 

Play the Air-Flite yourself. It will outlast and outperform any 
distance golf bail. Your sporting goods dealer sells 3 for $3.75; 
a dozen, $14.75. 

Or, if you prefer a thick cover ball . . . the Spalding Kro-Flite 
takes all the punishment a power hitter can give. A long, dura- 
ble ball, with a Perma-White finish that stands up washing after 
washing. 3 for $3.75. Both are unconditionally guaranteed, as 
all Spalding merchandise. 


5P4LDfiVtf 

sets the pace in sports 
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Two ou( of c> ory (liree players 
(that’s right. 2 out of 3) in the 
National Amateur of 1957 
played Titlcist — sold, like all 
Acushiiet balls, through golf 
course pro shops only. 



ACUSHNET 
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^ Tip from the Top 

DICK MAYER, Irvine Coast GC, Corona Del Mar, Calif. 


Putting from 12 feet in 

A WORD or two, first, about stance and position. I try to maintain 
the shoulders, hips and feet square to the intended line. The left 
elbow rides on the left hip, the right elbow on the right hip, maintain- 
ing a square position. As for the grip, the customary grip today is the 
reverse overlap — the left forefinger over the right middle finger and lit- 
tle finger. 

In my approach to putting, the fingers of the right hand are the source 
of power, the left hand is the guide. The wrist of the left hand acts as 
the hinge of the putting stroke. At address, the back of the left hand is 
right on the objective, and if the hinge functions properly, the back of 
the left hand stays right on the objective throughout the stroke. 

A long putt requires a long stroke and the gift of touch, for the shoul- 
ders and arms have to be fairly active. In putting from 12 feet in, how- 
ever, only the hands work. That’s all that’s needed and that’s fine: the 
more restricted the action, the less margin for error. On a short putt 
we’re looking for a mechanical base, and restricting the action to the 
hands alone promotes this. 




the back stroke 


at impact 
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handling 

like this 
is pure 
pleasure 



And you needn’t be a “sports car purist” to enjoy the Britisli handling 
pleasures of this new 1958 TR3. From the first moment behind this 
control panel you feel complete mastery over every situation. 

Your getaway is stirring . . . and as you soar up the road in a series of 
quick gear-changes, the TR3 is as true as your own uplifted heart. 
Response to the wheel is quick. Your car remains amazingly level 
around curves, answering instantly to its light accurate steering. Acceh 
eration is remarkable. The stopping-])owRr of your disc brakesf is un- 
precedented. And this extraordinary combination makes the TR3 as safe 
as it is thrilling ... a treasure, indeed in unpredictable turnpike tralTic. 

In fact, this unequalled performance value makes you more than equal 
to any motoring situation. So make sure you’re situated behind a TR3 
wheel soon. Come for a guest-drive now. 


*2675 at U.S. ports of entry, plus state 
and/or city taxes (slightly higher West Coast.j 
Wire wheels, hard top, rear seat, 
white wall tires and overdrive, etc. optional ex 
SPECIFICATIONS: 

BRAKES: Disc brakes on front wheelsf 
TOP SPEED: 110 MPII MILEAGE; up to 35 Ml 
ENGINE: 4 cyl. (OHV) 1991 cc OUTPUT; WO I 
ACCELERATION; 0-50 in 8 sec. 
MAINTENANCE: 

Parts and service 
available coast to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on reguest. 

W rite now— for fun! 
t/4 Triumph-plus . . . as standard equipment. 



STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC., Dept. B4, 1745 Broadway, (at 56th St.), New York 19, N. 



COntfOmn/PMCiF 

by BURGESS 


f Scporoied Heod or>d Bo're'y Oetign 

All Rador*lighli (eotur* 
sup«r>power*d, talf-<a««d. 
6 volt battery! Attache! 
to heod with two timple 
icrew capt. Excluiive de- 

damage. No wire* to con- 
nect — replocement battery 
installed in secondsi 



),000 candlepower 

lines half o mile, 
ashing red light visible 1 
$12.40 dowrt road, across 

wirw BATtiBY water! Use Radar-Life for 
home, camp or cor. 

tOPfiOSION PPOOT 



’^All-purpose indoor- 

oor light. Obsoletes 
e-type lanterns. Puts 
I? bright, safe light where you 
$8 95 Illuminates wide area. 
WITH Handsome In chrome 
‘^"'"’’or copper. 

tOfm&ON PftOGF 



$6.95 


iNew focusing lantern! 

int half-mile spot or 
'ide flood of light. Rugged, 
compact. A “bearcat" for 
boat, car, home, cabin. 
Bright red finish. 

PftOGF 


Super-power«d 6 volt battery gives 4 timet the 
service of old-fashioned lantern batteries! Seoled 
in steel, leakproof, weatherproof. 



OET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS I 

.y 

PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 


HANDICAP. MY EYE! 

continued from page 21 

inches or thereabouts. (The official 
records are sometimes exaggerated.) 
It is not a looping uppercut of the 
usual sort, but a straight right de- 
livered upward in tight quarters. It 
landed on the chin, and Robinson’s 
head snapped back. Basilio returned 
to the body attack, then back to the 
head. Robinson retired to jab and 
study. He decided to shoot at the 
blind side. He landed a right to the 



SUGAR RAY'S WIFE, Edna Mae, cheers on 
her “Sweet Daddy” in mink-lined Yves 
Saint Laurent creation, flown from Paris. 


head, mis.sed a right uppercut, crashed 
a hard straight right to the head. Ba- 
.silio discovered again that he could 
not see right hands. He backed away. 
Robinson followed, jabbing tenta- 
tively, seeking his chance. He paused, 
and seemed thereby to sucker Carmen 
into another charge. He caught Car- 
men coming in. With one of his old 
familiar combinations. Sugar Ray 
crashed lefts and rights to blind and 
sighted sides with beauty and preci- 
sion. Basilio retreated again and lost 
the round, though by very little. 

That was pretty much the whole 
story of the fight, except that it had 
its many high moments in round aft- 
er round. Robinson fired no less than 
seven straight perfect jabs to start 
the seventh, tested Basilio’s ability 
inside and found that, as much by 
feel as by sight. Carmen still could 
punish the liver and spleen. It was a 
painful lesson, and Robinson backed 
off from it. He missed with three 
lefts but he landed with four blind- 
side rights to the head. It was an- 
other round for Robinson. It put 
him ahead for the first time in the 
fight. (This is personal scoring. The 
referee and judges were so at vari- 


ance that the official round-by-round 
picture is an inextricable muddle.) 

Basilio won the eighth round. He 
started it by landing lefts, straight 
rights and right uppercuts to Robin- 
son’s head, shifted to the body and 
dominated the entire three minutes 
except for a big Robinson right that 
crashed against his jaw. This was one 
of Sugar’s four or five tries at a knock- 
out during the fight, and, though a 
couple of them staggered the little 
fellow (153 pounds against 159^), it 
was clear that Basilio can take what- 
ever may be left of Robinson’s best. 
In this eighth round Robinson first 
showed signs of age and weariness. 
His right hand missed time after time. 
He clutched more often, leaned on 
Basilio, began to use his weight in a 
way that he had hitherto disdained. 

From there on he began, as expect- 
ed, to save himself in the early por- 
tions of the rounds, to concentrate his 
fury and finesse on the closing min- 
ute, which is the minute official and 
unofficial scorers are most likely to re- 
member. You could give him a little 
credit for that, too. It is, in its way, 
ring generalship. 

But most of all he fought as a 
champion — not steadily, but in mar- 
velous spurts of sweet symmetry in 
motion. Basilio is a slugger with the 
heart of a marine but he does not 
make you think of figures on Greek 
vases. Robinson does. 

Robinson won the fight. Referee 
Frank Sikora has been meanly as- 
sailed for voting 69-66 for Basilio (on 
the five-point system) but he was not 
much further from the truth than 
Judge John Bray (71-64 for Robin- 
son) or Judge Spike McAdams (72-64 
for Robinson) who erred, it seemed in 
the second press row, on the other side 
of the line. The vote here was 68-67 
for Sugar. It was a tight fight. 

This fight meant far more than who 
won and what you think about the 
scoring. The millions who saw' it in 
the stadium and on closed circuit TV 
were privileged to pay for a vision of 
gallantry not commonly seen in our 
time. It restored to boxing some old 
values. Men like Robinson and Ba- 
silio do not fight just for a purse. Not 
when they must go from the ring to a 
bed of exhaustion and pain, like Rob- 
inson, or a hospital, like Basilio. 
There is honor and bravery in it. 

Boxing is a dirty business in some 
of its aspects but it is a lovely sport, 
for spectators, anyhow. Where else 
can you pay for a heart-lifting view 
of two valiant men like these? end 
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THE WEST WIND breezes into Spring fabulously tailored in self- 
sealing SuPima — miracle cotton woven expressly for Zero King — 
that breathes sun-dry air, seals up tight at the first drop of rain. 
Washable, of course, in neutrals or fancy-free colors. About $1-1-. 


THE SWISSAIRE swings into action with the most avid sportsman. 
Knit waistband, culTs and undersleeves give incredible freedom. 
The rest is lustrous self-sealing SuPima, grown in the American 
Southwest, that takes to wind, rain or sun. Washable, loo. About $20. 



• . tlio marli 
of a 

vomploie 

icardrobe 


Available at these and other fine stores 


Altman’s. New York 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 
Hamburgers, Baltimore 
Jordan Maish Co., Boston 
R. H. Stearns Co.. Boston 
the Klemhsns Co.. Buffalo 
The C. N Vicary Co., Canton 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
Pumphiey's, Columbus 


Harry J. Rook. Columbus 
Batrar, McCray S Trick, Dayton 
TheJ. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 
Cook's-Duluth Inc.. Duluth 
H. Strauss Inc.. Elmtra 
The White House El Paso 
P. A. Meyer & Sons. Erie 
T. E. Ahern Co.. Fond du Lac 
Golden’s Men’s Wear, Fort Wayne 


Meyers S McCarthy, Fort Wayne 
A. May S Sons. Grand Rapids 
Levilas. Green Bay 
David’s. Harrisburg 
Edw. Millet. Hempstead 
Fell's Highland Park, III. 

The Squire Shop, Hinsdale 
L. Strauss & Co.. Indianapolis 
Jack Henry, Inc., Kansas City 


■n’s. Lake Forest National Clothing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Judd. Inc., Lynn Jos. Nusbaum Inc., Schenectady 

MacNeil & Moore. Madison. Wla. Hubert W. White. St. Paul 

•' Liltler Inc.. Seattle 

H. 0. Nichols Co.. Toledo 
Fred’kW Donnelly & Son, Trenton 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington 
The Colony Shops, wnitelish Bay 
Mullin’s, Wilmington 

B. W. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO.. PARK SQUARE, ST. PAUL 


Hubert W. While, I . 

Hahne& Company, Newark 
J. Johnson & Sons. Inc., New Haven 
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THE WILLOW 
AND THE ^ 
CHERRY TREE 

One bends, the other breaks — and that, as the author learned 
for herself, is the essence of the gentle art 
of judo. And it works, even if you’re only 5 feet tall, 


by JEAN PARADISE 


I HAVE NEVER desired to be a lady- 
pugilist, an amateur wrestler or 
a professional strong woman, but 
like most girls I’ve often felt strongly 
that I should learn how to defend 
myself if trapped on a dark street. 
After brooding about this off and on, 
I was finally spurred into action by 
a newspaper headline (tiny woman 
DISARMS BANDIT BY JUDO TECH- 
NIQUE); and some days later I pre- 
sented myself, with various misgiv- 
ings and forebodings, at Kroeger’s 
Jujitsu and Health Academy in 
midtown New York. 

The academy looked harmless 
enough. It was up one flight of stairs 
in a renovated studio building, and 
the antechamber, with its reading 
lamps and stacks of old magazines, 
was reminiscent of a dentist’s waiting 
room. A printed notice tacked on the 
door announced that athletic equip- 
ment and judo robes were avail- 
able at “original retail prices.’’ Else- 
where the walls were cluttered with 
photographs, mostly of Broadway 
and Hollywood stars who had in- 
scribed warm tributes to Mr. Kroe- 
ger, jujitsu expert and professor of 
self-defense. From inside came the 
staccato sound of a punching bag 
being thumped and other less iden- 
tifiable whacks and grunts which 


were presumably of human origin. 

In a moment Mr. Kroeger appeared 
in person — big as a mountain and 
dressed in a short white kimono, 
dark sash, and knee-length cotton 
pants. I looked at him in dismay; I 
had visualized the proprietor of a 
jujitsu academy as small, lithe and 
vaguely Oriental. 

“I was thinking of taking jujitsu 
lessons,’’ I said. “But perhaps it 
isn’t a good idea. I’m only 5 feet tall 
and weigh 97 pounds . . . with shoes.’’ 

“So! We have a ladies’ class, too,” 
Mr. Kroeger said sternly. He pulled 
out a chair and gestured command- 
ingly toward it. As I sank down he 
handed me a printed sheet giving 
class fees and rental rates for lockers 
and cubicles; at the bottom was a 
notice absolving the jujitsu and 
health academy of all liability in case 
I sprained an ankle, fractured a leg 
or broke my neck. 

“Jujitsu,” Mr. Kroeger said, 
“means in Japanese 'the gentle art.’ 
It’s a form of judo, which means 
‘the gentle way of life.’ It was started 
by a doctor from Nagasaki who was 
watching a cherry tree and a willow 
tree during a storm. He saw that the 
cherry tree, which stood up to the 
wind, had all its branches broken, 
while the willow tree, which bent 
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with the wind, wasn’t hurt. That 
gave him the idea for jujitsu.” 

“What I want to know is this,” 
I said. “Is it possible for a person 
my size to protect herself against 
somebody much larger? I might 
never have to do it, but I want to 
know how.” 

“Strength isn’t required,” Mr. 
Kroeger said testily. “You use your 
opponent’s strength to overcome 
him. So! You depend upon surprise 
and your knowledge of weak spots 
of the body. Come and watch the 
ladies’ class: it begins right now.” 

The professor arose and, with a 
flourish of his kimono, led me down 
a long corridor and into the academy 
proper. As I tagged along behind 
him, I felt nervously exhilarated. 
I, tossing people around! 

It was a large room with the usual 
gym paraphernalia— rings, ropes, 
side horses — and a floor well padded 
with thick mats. I pushed aside a 
pile of boxing gloves and sat down 
on a bench. Three girls were on the 
mats practicing falls— a young, lim- 
ber blonde and a tall brunette, both 
in their 20s, and a stoutish lady in 
her 40s wearing glasses. The blonde 
fell skillfully, maneuvering herself 
each time into a back somersault, 
continued 



suburban 
socks 
for , 

"shoes off 
comfort” 
with 


your 
shoes on 






CUSTOM Styfemaster KAR-RUGS 

Toilay’s dramatic styling and fresh beauty — with 
practical protection that Keeps floor clean — car look- 
ing new. Fit all cars, choose yours from 7 color 
combinations. $9.93 a set 


flatter your car In 


fashion 


with 


Styleliner KAR-RUG for those who prefer hill one 
piece coverage. Rib and diamond design, 7 beautiful 
colors, complete casy-to-clean protection. $11.95 


For rear floors — inalclling Custom 
Stylemasters complement either front 
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but the stout lady wa.s having trouble. 

“No, no,” Mr. Kroeger said. 
“Keep your chin in, Mildred; you’ll 
get a headache.” 

“I have a headache already,” the 
lady remarked irritably. 

“Rub it. Ready, girls.” The three 
students looked at him expectantly. 
“Do you remember the last hold 
you learned, Alice?” 

The blonde nodded and, tensing 
herself, sprang tigerishly at the bru- 
nette, but the brunette caught her 
wrist, twisted her around and sent 
her flying . . . Thump! ... to the 
floor. The blonde rose at once, smiling, 
and immediately the brunette rushed 
at her. Thump! I winced. Mr. Kroe- 
ger turned to me. “See that. Pearl? 
You’ll be able to do it yourself, cou- 
ple of months.” 

“My name isn’t Pearl,” I said. 

Thump! Thump! 

A man emerged from the locker 
room buttoning his coat gingerly. Mr. 
Kroeger waved. “Take care of that 
leg now, Mr. Felton. Hot bath with 
Epsom salts.” 

“Yeah.” The man stared morosely 
at the three girls and then went out, 
mumbling under his breath. 

Mr. Kroeger looked severely at the 
blonde. “When you kick somebody 
in practice, Alice, you don’t draw 
blood.” 


“He was resisting,” she said indig- 
nantly. “He wasn’t relaxed.” 

Thump! Thump! Thump! 

The day of my first lesson, a week 
later, was wild and stormy, a day in 
which the rain swished against the 
windows and umbrellas turned inside 
out. In the locker room I found the 
blonde, Alice, who w'as pulling on a 
pair of tight blue jeans. 

“Well, hi, Pearl,” she said, smiling 
at me in a friendly way. 

“My name’s not Pearl,” I mum- 
bled, but the blonde had thrust her 
head into a sweat shirt. 

When she emerged, I asked her 
what kind of work she did. She said 
she was a slenderizing instructor in a 
reducing salon; she gave exercises to 
fat people. I asked if one could reduce 
by exercising. She said no. 

“Then what do you . . .?” But the 
blonde wasn’t interested in discussing 
her baffling profession; she had 
perched herself on the massage table 
and was now studying a paperbacked 
volume called Judo. 

I began to get dressed. After a 
while I leaned over and peeked at the 
book. There was a series of pictures 
showing a fair-haired, smiling young 
man in the ubiquitous short kimono 
being menaced by a ferocious indi- 
vidual in ordinary shirt and pants. 
Sometimes the attacker was bald, 
sometimes dark and beetle-browed, 
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sometimes mustachioed; but each 
time, in the last of the set of pictures, 
he was being twirled over the shoul- 
der of the fair-haired young man. 
The titles had a fine literary flavor: 
“Breaking a Stranglehold Whilst on 
the Ground,” “Best Defense Against 
a Cudgel,” and (oddly) “Defense 
Again.st a Boxer.” In the last, the at- 
tacker was fully equipped and dressed 
for the prize ring; apparently the 
attack was a spur-of-the-moment 
thing to pass the time while the pre- 
liminaries were proceeding. 

“1 can’t imagine ever having to de- 
fend myself against a boxer,” I said. 

"You never can tell.” The slender- 
izer snapped the book shut ominous- 
ly. “Are you ready?” 

We went out into the gym where 
Mr. Kroeger was marshaling his class. 
With some bitterness he commented 
that the weather had bogged down 
all the jujitsu students except the 
slenderizer and me and two men, one 
a beginner. He would give the begin- 
ners their first lesson while (or whilst) 
the two advanced students performed 
for .Jimmy, another instructor. Jimmy 
turned out to be as mountainous as 
Mr. Kroeger, if younger, and pos- 
sessed moreover of curly red hair and 
some remarkable tattoos. 

My fellow beginner was a middle- 
aged man, wispy in build and studious 
in appearance. He looked at me from 
the corner of his eye without much 
enthusiasm. 

There was a thick piece of wood, 
almost a log, holding up a window, 
and Mr. Kroeger walked over to it 
and delivered a sharp blow with the 
edge of his hand. The wood split in 
two, and the w'indow came down. 
Our professor returned to us, rubbing 
his hand, smugly. 

“Why do you think the wood 
broke?” he demanded. “You tell me. 
Pearl.” 

“My name isn’t Pearl,” I said. 

“A blow struck with a short chop- 
ping motion — that’s the secret. The 
blow should be struck with the edge 
of the hand — the little finger, not the 
thumb edge— or with the elbow, the 
fool or the knee. Now,” he said, 
“where do we strike this blow? At a 
sensitive spot in our opponent’s anat- 
omy — the eyes, the temples, the ears, 
neck, Adam’s apple, solar plexus, 
kneecap, groin, instep, wrist.” 

We practiced going through the 
motions of delivering short chopping 
blows to our opponent's sensitive 
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areas. I had only the vaguest idea of 
the whereabouts of some of these 
areas; the temples lurked around the 
face. I knew, and the instep on the 
foot, but I couldn’t locate either any 
more specifically. My partner looked 
at me with mounting scorn, and 
whenever one of my short chopping 
blows came near him, he sprang back. 

"I won’t hurt you,” I told him re- 
proachfully. 

"You might not mean to.” 

I gave another short chopping 
blow, this time catching the end of 
his nose. 

Mr. Kroeger uttered an exclama- 
tion of approval. ‘‘Now you’re get- 
ting the idea, Pearl. But next time 
aim for the bridge of the nose — tliat’s 
the painful spot. Let’s see how you 
fall.” 

I fell several times, forward and 
backward. "It’s easy,” I said trium- 
phantly. 

"Ah, so.” Mr. Kroeger put out his 
foot and tripped me and I went down 
in a kind of surprised, awkward heap, 
rapping my head on the mat. “That's 
not bad,” he said. "Just keep your 
chin in. Practice at home. Tonight 
take a hot bath with Epsom salts.” 

1 got up and limped out with my 
sulky partner. 

“Are you going to be here next 
week?” I asked sociably. 

“I’m taking three lessons a week, 
so I’ll be ahead of you. I’m trying to 
gain weight,” he added. “Uh, what 
is your name again?” 

"Just cal! me Pearl.” 

PRACTICALLY AN EXPERT 

When I arrived the following week, 
my frail partner was practically an 
expert, tumbling around on the mat 
in wild imitation of a vaudeville-type 
Japanese acrobat. He had acquired a 
kimono ton, from which his knobby 
legs stuck out in approved judo style. 

The slenderizer was there, but the 
two of us were again the only women. 
1 inquired about the other girls. The 
tall brunette, who w'as a secretary, 
had become engaged and decided to 
give up jujitsu. Tlie chubby lady, a 
nurse, had practiced too enthusiasti- 
cally at home and sprained her wrist. 

Jimmy took the class that night. 
He came up to us, smiling pleasantly. 
“All right, girls, first we'll review 
strangling.” He pounced on the blonde 
and gripped her neck with a brawny 
arm. “Break the hold.” 

She twisted her head slightly in 
order to breathe and performed a 
coiUhtiiecI 
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complicated maneuver with her feet 
and her arms. In a few seconds Jimmy 
was cowering on the floor. 

He straightened up. “Now, Pearl, 
you do the same thing . . . slowly," 

His arm went round my neck and 
tightened. The tattooed figures be- 
gan to dance up and down under my 
nose; I stared, cross-eyed and fasci- 
nated. 

Mr. Kroeger’s voice thundered 
from the sidelines. “Break the hold!’’ 

I twisted my head the way the 
blonde had done, dug my heel lightly 
into his instep, stuck my elbow in his 
solar plexus; to my regret, the inter- 
esting tattoos slipped away. 

“Remember, this is only in fun," 
Jimmy said. “You girls try it on each 
other.” 

I strangled the slenderizer and she 
strangled me a few times. Then, fol- 
lowing Jimmy’s instructions, I rushed 
at her. In slow motion she grabbed 
me by the wrist, took a turn under 
my arm and came up with her leg 
behind mine so that she could throw 
me off balance; this accomplished, 
she put her hand under my chin and 
pushed me backward to the floor. 
When we tried it fast, both of us re- 
ceived high praise, the blonde for the 
way she threw me down and I for the 
way I fell. At least I think it was 
praise— because of the way my ears 
were ringing it was difficult to tell. 

We took turns pushing each other 
backward rather vigorously for about 
10 minutes. 

“Now review strangleholds,” Jim- 
my said. “You first, Pearl . . . I’ll 
do it a little harder.” 

Around my neck went the tattoos. 

“Soften him up,” Mr. Kroeger cried. 

“Ugh?" 

“Pinch!” 

I struggled to breathe. I pinched. 

“Not there.” 

I pinched again. With a yelp Jim- 
my let go. 

“So!” Mr. Kroeger said. “You’ve 
broken the hold. Now what do you 
do?" 

“Scream?” 

“No, no, what you just learned. 
Grab his wrist, trip him, push him 
backward." 

I eyed Jimmy’s muscular wrists. 
"Next week,” I said faintly. 

On the way home I perused still 
another booklet which had been pre- 
sented to me as one of the more ad- 
vanced pupils. Give in so as to con- 
quer— that was the creed of judo. 
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T thought about it a while, wondering 
just where they managed to fit in 
pinching. Judo devotees, like the an- 
cient Hebrews, even had 10 command- 
ments, the first of which was: follow 
the advice of your professor and mas- 
ter and treat him with respect. The 
second was to avoid vainglorious or 
arrogant behavior when succe.ssful. I 
would worry about that, I thought, 
when successful. Other command- 
ments exhorted me to treat my train- 
ing partner as a friend, to help the 
weak and to show myself superior to 
the average level of conduct. As a 
novice I was entitled to wear a white 
sash or obi; when I had attained the 
next rank I could wear a yellow sash 



"I did ill I did it!” 


and then an orange one, then green, 
blue, and brown. 

It didn’t say anything about hot 
baths with Epsom salts. 

During the next few lessons I per- 
fected several varied skills. I could 
now foretell to the minute when a 
Charley horse would set in (exactly 
23 hours after jujitsuing); I could 
fall consistently without knocking 
out my brains; and I was the best 
pincher in the class. 

At the sixth lesson a new girl joined 
us — a little woman even smaller than 
I, who operated an embroidery busi- 
ness. She wanted to learn jujitsu 
to protect herself from teen-agers. 

We began by reviewing eye goug- 
ing, front and side strangleholds, 
choking, kicking and wristloclcs. We 
coiilinued 
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had both Mr. Kroeger and Jimmy as 
instructors, and the senior professor 
was in fine humor, tripping the slend- 
erizer unawares not once, but twice. 
(She fell hard each time but recov- 
ered quickly and got a wristlock on 
him.) The lady who was equipping 
herself for defense against teen-agers 
said she’d recently had an operation 
and couldn’t fall; she would merely 
knock us down. Her phy.sical timing 
was bad, she said. This was because 
as a young girl she had led a sheltered 
life and was not accustomed to in- 
dulge in roughhouse sports. She glared 
at the slenderizer and me as though 
we, on the other hand, had been 
wrestling all our lives. 

The lesson was vigorous. We at- 
tacked one another ferociously for 
half an hour, thumping down time 
and again on the mat. Even the lady 
embroiderer became imbued with the 
judo spirit and tumbled down a few 
times too in a ladylike way. We be- 
gan to pant and perspire. 

OVER THE SHOULDER 

Near the end of the lesson Jimmy 
came up and casually put his arm 
round my neck in a rear stranglehold. 

“Now, come on, turn your head so’s 
you don’t choke.’’ 

I turned my head. 

“Reach back and grab my sleeve 
and pull me forward. Drop to one 
knee and reach for my ankle with 
your other hand. Get it? Keep pull- 
ing my sleeve forward and then push 
my leg up hard; you should be able 
to pull me over your shoulder. Under- 
stand?’’ 

“Ugh," I said. 

I grabbed his sleeve. I dropped to 
my knee and grabbed his ankle. He 
had the biggest feet I’d ever seen, en- 
closed in giant-size .sneaker.s. I yanked 
his foot up. And there he went somer- 
saulting over my shoulder and falling 
down fiat on his back at my feet. I 
looked at him, lying there prone. 

“Don’t get up,’’ 1 said. “How much 
do you weigh?” 

“Hundred and eighty.” 

I felt wonderful. I gazed down at 
him again, restraining an impulse 
to put my foot on his chest and 
utter an animal-like cry of triumph. 

Then I looked at Mr. Kroeger. 
“I did it.” 

“Ah, so,” he said. “Practice at 
home,” 

“But I did it. I did it!” 

“You sure did, Pearl,” Jimmy said. 
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SEBALL: THE FACTS AND MR. WEBB 


A’lisilV gcKul f<ir the Yankees is most 
tiiinly nol necessarily goiKi fnr base- 
I. T1i<‘ leaaiie swilch sci easuaJiy pru- 
ned by Del Webb iSl, March 31 . Yan- 
• cd'Dwner and virtual dicialur tif the 
aericati LeuKue. is mure self-antirun- 
•.(■meni by the man respnnsibie for the 
ginal removal of .American League hail 
iin Philadelphia. 

Let’s look at the details of .Mr. Webb's 
jiladelphia-Kan.sa.s City lea>jue switch. 
»■ .American would be able to 

bstitute trips from New York li> I’hila- 
Iphia or Baltimore tapprox. 100 miles) 
r the trip from Kan.sas City to Chicaco 
OO milcsi, a jjain of 400 miles. Tlie \ii- 
mal League would not gain in conven- 
H'e of travel, but would traile a luture 
tinant contender with a productive 
rm system for what appears to be a 
ankee subsidiary with nowhere to go. 
o you think for otic moment that Phil- 
Jelphia fati.s raised on the heady wine of 
ational League competition will break 
eir leg (o .see Baltimore pla.v Wa.shing- 
■n? But Mr. Webb's Athletics will cer- 
inly draw f<ir the Braves and the Reds. 
This year Mr. Webb's Ytinkees will 
ivp to buck “S televised games from 
hiladelphia, only 90 miles away. Mr. 
• ebb's scheme to return this city to the 
morican League would of course elimi- 
Ue this unwelcome competition, the 
nanciai k>s.s t<i iir- borne by the unfortu- 
aie Philadelphia club. 

If Mr. Webb’s untibashedly selfish pro- 
osal were ever lo become realii.v Ihi.s 
>unlTy might a.s well lurn to Japan for 
itcnsely competitive baseball. 

CHAKI-KS G. Bl.l'MSTl'.lN 

lartford. Conn. 

.NTiaUITIES: GOOD SPORT IN 
YORKSHIRE 

drs; 

Having noted the Anc digging yoti <lid 
n this column on the use and origin of 
he deck in golf, 1 am turning to you for 
I small historical problem in horse rac- 
ng. What is the oldest entlowed horse 
ace in the world? Is it the Rngiish Derby'.' 

JoH.v G. F. Bkookk 
^ edar Rapids, Iowa 

► Not so. The world’s oldest endowed 
torse race is the Kiplingcotes Derby 
•UM over the harsh, open country of 
Yorkshire’s Ka.sl Riding. The race is 
leld each year on March 20, and I'ol- 
owing receipt of Mr. Brooks's letter 
Sports Ili.ustuatko dispatched its 
intiquities reporter to Market Weigh- 
•on, the Louisville of the ICiplingcotes 
Derby. Here is his report; “The Kip- 
ingcotes Derby stretches back into 
he Ihth century and, as far as any- 
me here knows, has been held every 
.'ear. During World War I the race 


odicials once walked a cart horse over 
tiie course to preserve the tra<lition. 
'i'he course runs for four grueling 
miles through five parishes along the 
site of an old, llinty, pitied Roman 
road. The race is a liappy remnant 
of Yorkshire's ancient and glorious 
hur.se racing history, of which more 
some other time. 

“March 'iO dawned cold with snow 
showem, and the old course was beset 
with deep snowdrifts, ruts and foot- 
deep mud. Slow track you might say. 
Two men and two girls showed lo 
face some of the worst racing con- 
ditions in living memory. They were 
weighed in on coal merchant’s scales 
at the winning post (terribly cold 
.spot', and the clerk of the course la 
railway guard from Hull * read them 
the ancient rules; ‘Kvery rider . . . 
that layeth hold of any other riders 
or striketh any of them .shall win no 
prize.’ Off ihey wenl. started as usu- 
al b\' a lot'al publican. Yvonne Rob- 
son, the 24-year-old daughter of a 
farmer near Scarborough, took the 
lead and hel<l it for most of the course. 
Mis? Robson, who won the race last 
\'ear, was mountefl on her father's 
jiinverfui H-year-o!d gelding, Fishy 
f’lioeni.v, ami the race seemed all Iters. 
But about oOO yards from the win- 
ning po.st where we were watching 
'Cold spot, that ', P’ishy Phoenix feli 
into a mud hole, anti up came Derek 
Stephenson, a member of a notable 
local farming family, mounted on 
Wold Ranger, his uncle’s 9-year-old 
iiay gelding. Wold Ranger Houndered 
home the winner. Stephenson collect- 
ed to 18s.. ami Miss Robson, who 
came in second, collected the lion’s 
share of tl fi following the mysterious 
dictates of the race’s trust deed. .All 
in all, a line day’s sport.’’ — KD. 


BASEBALL; “CAVE CUBS" 

Sirs; 

Soon the Sports Ili.cstratbi) Special 
Baseball l.-wue will be on the newsstand 
iigain. This issue is always a treasure for 
baseball fans. 

Looking over the 19.57 baseball issue, 
we note that Sports Ii.li'STkatku picked 
the Cubs for last place in the NT.. How- 
ever, the Cubs won 29 and lo.st 27 in the 
last third lo tic for s<o-enih placi'. 

In 1958 We e.xpecl that SPORTs Il.l.l'S- 
thatki) will once again pick the Culxs 
for last. If so, you are in for u surprise, 
for the Cub team with Banks, Speake. 
Lung and Moryii has power. These boys 
hit 99 homers in 1957. With the help 
(jf Chuck Tanner the Cubs could easily 
continued 


Look for the Acrilan * advertisement 
featuring Van Heusen Sports Shirts 
on the inside front cover. 

You’ll find them at these fine stores: 

Albany, N. V. John G. Myera 

AII"i<|ui-roiif. N. .\1. p.ilway .Sion's 

Pc-iii). Urs« ItmlhiTS 

AlliitiU. (;». Hirsch's. Inc. 

Rnbyloci, N. Y. .Mmiluini & .Slrnua 

linkiTsficlrt, Calif, Ki-ilwny Slnn-s 

Baton Rouui'. t,«. ( louil'-haii't's 

Ilcrkt'lc'}’. tVilif. Iliiii.-n- .'f Harria 

Billinas. Monl. Shadiuiii'H Mon'a Slnrc 

Birminsrhain. Ala. I’ariaiuii. Inc. 

Hri<lft>iori. Conn, fnilni Moii’r Shops Corp. 

Unitiili), N. Y. N- .A'lnni Ci'inpntiy 

Kiirlinitloii, M. C. U. A. Si'llnrs * .Son 

CanUin. O. Sit.in M.tnn 

CnrUUa, N. M. Collin C.-rwira Siorc 

ChntOiniHafa. T'.'fin. l.>“ <*ftiaris, iiic. 

Clevt'lunil, II. Iliulioe Compiiny 

Clifton. V J. l.i'vy liroiht-rs 

Cnliimlni'. tJn. J. Kiri-Pit Vunipiiny 

Dallas, Ti-\. W. .A. (Iroi-n Cnmnany 

Dayliin. <i. .. - Kikt'-KiirtiiiT Cinilpuiiy 

IMiijil, Mil'h. Crowloy-MiJiirr 

Dntruil, Mich. ... . Domory's 

Dorbam, N. C. Kllls-Stonc 

Kant Oranitc. N. .1. U. H. Muir, Inc. 

Elirabelh, N. J. I.i'vy Brother* 

Flinl. Mich, A. M. Davison 

UaU-sburs, 1)1, Stomuren fi Thonreen 

Carden City, N. Y. Abraham & Stinns 

Grand Island. Neb. .. Ben Simoti & Son* 

Crnnil Island. Neb, .Curry-Sipple, Inc. 

Grand Rapids. .Mirh. Wurr.biirs's 

Ori'cnvillc, S. C. . ..Stone Brothers 

Harviebnrft, Penn. .. . Feller's Men's Shop 

H. irtford, (?oiin. Brown Thompson'* 

Hi-aiiistead, N- V. Abraham & Slraas 

Hantineton. West Va Diinbill'* 

Knoxville. Tenn. .Miller's, Ine. 

Lancaster. I’enn Hiilicr liriiihei-a 

Laasinjr, .Mich. Knapp's 

I. a.-* Vcfsua, Nev. AlJeri & llansi'ii 

Li'ieolii, Neb. * Cold & Company 

Little Rock. Ark. . I’fcirers of Arkansas 

Lo« AnireleH, Calif. The May Company 

LulilMiek, Tex. Cotib's Di-pi, Store 

Mon/noiilli. 111. The .Mmlel Clolhiinr l‘<oijp;iN>’ 

New Y'ork, N- Y. iBrooklynj .Abraham & Straas 
New Y’ork. N. V. Brinn's. Madison & Vamlorbilt 
New York, N. Y. S. Br.siks 

New Y'ork, N. Y. Lowenlhul* 

New York, .V. V. Mel* Men's Wear 

New York, N. Y. (llklynl S. I’erlinv 

Now York. N- Y. CharU-s Vuun« 

Nyack, N. A'. Locky'.s .Men's Store 

Uniahn, Neb. J. I., ilvandeis & Song 

Umah.a. Neb. Phillips Dept. Store 

Phoenix. Aris. Korrick* Dept. .Store 

I’iuahurifh. Pena. .. Gimbels 

Fitlsbui-uh, i'enn Rosen baa in 

I’oriland. Me. J’orleous. .MUcbell & Braun Co, 

Pviivideiice. R. 1. Donnelly'* 

R.ileijrh, N. C. . . ... Boyliin'l’enrce 

Riditewiaid. N. J. l’uritx-Wulerhou*c 

Koehesler, N. V- National Clothinit 

Rock I.slnipl. III. 

Harry Lefslein Men's & Boys' Wear 

Rockford. Ill ('has. V. Weise Company 

St. Joseph, Wo, , Lielai'vila OotbioK 

St. Mathews, Ky.. . Bacon's 

Sulinu. Kail Gibb* Clothiiiir Company 

Sun Kraneiscci, Calif. The K.mporioni 

Shreyuport. I.a . Rubunsteiii's 

Sioux City, Iowa tirayaon's 

Sioux Cily, Iowa lIcrxoir» Men's Shop 

SpHnafield. 0. Harvard Clolhinic 

Spriitg'field. Mo liuln-iislviu's 

SUwkton, Calif Smith & l.uan 

Syracuae. N. V L. A. Wiiherill 

ToJeilo, O, ... Lion Store 

Topeka, Kan. . Gibb* Clolhiaff Company 

L'nioii City. N, J. -A. Hotihausen Company 

Warwick. K. 1 Donnelly'* 

West New York. N. J. ..Sehleginner 

Wheelinjc, Went. Va. The Hub 

White Plains, N. Y Shermans 

Youngstown, t). ... McKeivey 

Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 

Fabric: Jersey of 1007; by Allen. 
Left top— Rost, light brown and white 
striped shirt, short sleeve, button 
down collar, 2-button plaquet, price 
$5.95, size.? S-.M-L-XL. 

Ripht frovt — Rcd, charcoal and white 
stripe, short sleeve jersey shirt, white 
fashion collar, 2-buttoii plaquet, price 
$5,95, sizes S-M-L-XL. 

fitii r l>y Chi 'iiulrn nti. 

VAN HEUSEN'® 

PhilUps-Van Heosen Corp. 

4 1 7 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


19TH HOUE conlimted 



CALIBRE CLOTH, the all-weather blend of 65% Dacron/35% 
combed cotton by Reeves. Lightweight and long-wearing, it 
washes in a machine, drips dry, and needs only touch-up 
ironing. Zelan-treatcd for extra rain-repellency. Here in the 
versatile golf jacket by London Fog. Natural, tan, charcoal. 

About $15. 

Fobric by REEVES BROTHERS, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON ANY CRUISER! 



GET YOUR COPY 

of boating's style 
forecast -IN STEEL! 


New, full-color, fact-ftlled book 
tells all about the new, full line of 
Roomer Steel cruisers . . . shows 
their breathtaking beauty and all- 
new styling, features 25', 28', 35' 
and 42' models and points out 
extra benefits of STEEL. Free on 
request from your Roomer dealer, 
or write — 


ROAMER STEEL BOATS 

Holland, Michigan 
DIVISION OF CHRIS-CBAfT CORPORATION 



FISH IT 
5 WAV'S 



5-WAY 


PLASTIC FISHING 

FLOAT 

1. Easy on, easy ofF. 

2. Slips for costing 
or spinning. 

3. Chonges immediately 
to stotlonory. 

4. Outside wrap provides 
stationary ond slip 
features. 

5. Choice of red 


" to 2" 


}5t t 


40c: E 


New device permits slip-cast- 
ing with outside wrap. New 
sllp-sfop attachment with 
each lloat. Ask for the Ideal 
5-Woy float ot your dealer's. 
Ideol Fishing Float Company, Inc,, SlitVimond, Vo. 


sock more homers than any major league 
team in 1958. 

John Donnellon 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

• The question of rating the Cubs is 
now distilling in the brain boxes of 
our ba.seball staff. See Special Base- 
ball Issue, April 14.— ED. 

THE HtGH COST OP FITNESS 

Sirs: 

Allowing that the reader takes over at 
the 19th hole and that Senator Ed Thye 
(Minnesota) has dropped bill S.3282 in 
the Senate hopper (E & D, March 3), I 
wonder if girl professional athletes will 
really take advantage of the income tax 
deduction clause for “depletion of phy.si- 
cal resources” (even if it does mean sav- 
ing a few tax dollars)? Maybe the inkpot 
(see below) will better lell the story. 

Walt Munson 

New Haven, Conn. 



' ytS-BuT WILLWETiNPTHE 
T»RflTEfJIOMAl-TEMALE ATHLETE 

WIU.IMC. TOAPMIT SHE hat 

PEFLETEP A BITWITH AftE? 

( EV£N IF IT MEANS SAVING^ 

A Few POLLAKS ? .> 


MR. MUNSON, a cartoonist for the New 
Haten Daily Register, examines S.3282. 


BASKETBALL: THE SHORT ONES 

Sirs: 

As you are aware, the big man in bas- 
ketball is receiving most of the recogni- 
tion. I have attempted to bring back fame 
to the small man. This was accomplished 
by selecting an All-America team com- 
prised of playens 6 feet or less. 

Forms were sent to the sports editors of 
college newspapers. The following is the 
result of this experiment. 


Don Hennon 
Guy Rodgers 
Tom Kearns 
Jack Kubisxyn 
A1 Seiden 

Loretto, Pa. 


5 ft. 9 in., Pitt 

6 ft. 0 in., Temple 

5 ft. 11 in., N. Carolina 
5 ft. 11 in., Alabama 
5 ft. 10 in., St. John’s 
Frank Reagan 


BASKETBALL; CRUEL AND UNUSUAL 

Sirs: 

Please forward this note to the psychi- 
atrist who mu.st be attending Jeremiah 
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Tax. following hi'« mnnu-im'ntal deltri- 
oraiion in prognosticating the probable 
final result of the NCAA basketball tour- 
nament (ST. March '241. 

"You will find, Doctor, that Jeremiah 
overtaxed himself when he disparaged two 
of Kentucky’s most famous achievements 
- our great basketball coach. Adolph 
Rupp, and our delicious Hot Brown sand- 
wiches (SI, Dec. IS). How can a man who 
compares Hot Brown with glue know any- 
thing abt'ui anything? Jeremiah is a dys- 
peptic odd-ball, Doctor. 

"If and when Mr. Tax recovers from 
this frightftil experience, Doctor, a change 
in writing assignment might be his only 
salvation. In time, with renewed confi- 
dence and judgment, he might be ready 
to report the national grade school squat- 
tag championship elimination. 

“Meanwhile, let the convale.scence diet 
be Hot Brown sandwiches. Perhaps the 
cheese ‘glue’ can be used to paste Mr, Tax 
back together again." 

John D. Stengel 

Louisville 

• The prognosticator’s lot is seldom 
a happy one. If given the choice Jere- 
miah Tax would as soon be hanged 
ill effigy in Lexington [see heluiv) as 
placed on a diet of Hot Brown sand- 
wiches in Louisville. — ED. 



BASKETBALL: ALL-AMERICA TEAM 

Sirs: 

First, I mu.st say that Boozer, Robert- 
son, Rodgers, Chamberlain and Baylor 
are without a doubt the country’.s five 
best basketball playens (SI, March 17). 
However, three forward.s, a center and a 
guard do not make a team, In my opinion, 
Boozer ha.s to be dropped for 2fi-point- 
man Don Hennon. Then you have five All- 
Americas who would also, if that is any 
con-solation, form a team. 

Stuart Ghertner 

St. Louis 


More winning Pro’s are playing modern... 

U. S. ROYAL SPECIALS 



At the Bing Crosby Tournament, Pebble Beach, U. S. Staffers, left to right, (standing) Bob 
Hill, Joe Conrad. A1 Besselink. Ken Venturi, (kneeling) Gene Bone, Peter Mazur, Bill Parker, 
Everett Vinzant, Fred Hawkins, Eddie Merrins — all played U, S. Royal Specials. 


This ball was developed especially for good, solid-swinging 
golfers. That’s why so many winning professionals — up-and- 
coming champions like the group 
— are giving it the big play. Hit 
with a firm impact, the Royal 
Special gives a wonderful “click” 
and lively feel . . . and rockets for those 
precious extra yards. One reason: nc 
improved cover — armor-tough yet thinner to permit the release 
of the “inner” power of the ball. Why not try the great Royal 
Special yourself. Sold only through golf professionals’ shops. 

United States Rubber 

Roc*«'«l(er Ceniff. «sw rofK 20. 




J.«TltATKI> April T, 
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PAT ON THE BACK 




A television first! 


WatdiTHE 

BOB HOPE 
SHOW’L 
MOSCOW 

SATURDAY MITE, APRIL 5 
COAST-TO- COAST ON NBC -TV 
CO-SPONSORED BY 

Dutch Masters 

The Fine Cigar 

We’re proud to bring you this 
hilarious peek behind the Iron 
Curtain. While you watch, relax 
with a Dutch Masters Cigar. See 
how Dutch Masters richer taste 
and superb mildness make TV 
viewing— or most anything else— 
so much more enjoyable! 


Falcon Rifle Team 

This trail-blazing team from the new 
Air Force Academy in Denver cov- 
ered itself with glory when it met the 
Naval Academy’s team at Annapolis 
for the first varsity athletic encounter 
between the two schools. The young 
Falcons outshot their senior-service 
opponents 1,439 to 1,426 to add an- 
other triumph to an already impos- 
ing record. The AFA team has won 
21 comseeutive meets since it entered 
competition last year, 11 of them 
this year. 

This week they are shooting it out 
in sectional competition for the Na- 
tional Rifle Association team cham- 
pionsliip. They now have respectable 
hopes of national honors, since they 


have already shot a score higher than 
that which won last year’s title. But 
whether they win or lose, these young 
men have secured for themselves a 
place in history as the first airmen 
ever to meet and conquer a service 
academy rival. 

The Falcon squad is composed of 
one freshman, five sophomores and 
four juniors. Lined up in the back row 
are (fc// to right) Master Sergeant 
George Bole}’ (team coach), Robert 
Siteman, James Weaver (team cap- 
tain), Floyd Hester and Lieut. Colo- 
nel Allen Burdett, USA, officer in 
charge of the team. Kneeling in the 
middle row are Dennis Walsh, Jules 
L. Viquesny, Leon Goodson and Rich- 
ard Kingman. Lying prone in the 
front row are Fred Carmichael, Alex 
Zimmerman and Robin Kozelka. 


100 SHORTS ILLUSTKATEO AvriiT.DSS 



SWEATERS MEN LIKE 

Comfortable and rich-textured— this sweater shirt 
of “Orion” holds its shape— wearing or washing 


Here’s one swraler shirt that \vcin’l 
hag or shrink. . . will slay trim through 
lots of wear and washings. Made of 
100% "Orion”* acrylic fiber, ihis 
good looker is made for aclion . . . and 
lakes to water naturally. For "Orion” 


gives it remarkable shape retention, 
enables it to dry the same shape, the 
same size, with no blocking needed. 
"Orion” also makes it light, luxurious, 
a pleasure to vear. Get some — they’ll 
be your favorites. 


•"Orlpn" Is Ou font's registsred liodarnarlL for its ottylic fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabric or sweoter shirt shown. 


OFRl—Orvl 




SCOTCH 


’AVIOB • CO**'*"/ I 

'*’^uiO«s ro» 


The Fashionable Scotoh 


T mr distinguished Old Smuggler 
bottle is no false fa 9 adc. It is an 
appropriate attire for the fashion- 
able Scotch. 

Old Smuggler ju.stly merits this 
reputation. Because it is developed 
with patience and scruple — because 
it is distinguished by great softness 
and delicacy of flavour — and because 
it carries on quality traditions that 
date back to 1835. 


Nothing better indicates how much 
Old Smuggler is appreciated than 
the remark heard so frequently when 
it is poured, “Careful, don’t waste 
a drop — that’s Old Smuggler.” 

If you have not ,yet enjoyed the 
superb delight of Old Smuggler, 
why not ask for it by name the next 
lime? You will be richly rewarded. 
Please take another look at the 
bottle to fix it firmly in your memory. 


Distilled. Uk-nded and Bottled in Scotland 
Imported by 

W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, N. Y., N. Y. ' 
Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF 





SCOTCH with a History 




